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STRANGE SERMON! 


na we heard minister of 


ove 


fit 
«few. evenings since, from the 
ing words of our. Seviour:—* Enter 
ge in at the strait gate; for wide is the gate 
aad broad ia the wey that leadeth to destruc- 
tion, and many there be which go in these- 
at: because strait is the gate and narrow is 
@ee way which leadeth unto life, and few 
be. thes find it.” Matt. vij. 18,14. 
‘to. the meaning of this the 
of the spesker were y singular. 
ions of ‘the import 


there 
views 
oonvictions of this and col- 
lateral texts of Scripture be not sadly at 
fault,'they. were aleo moat incorrect. 
y Our expositor introd his disoo uree by 
saying: that-the Saviour doubtless pointed 
‘hia audience to the wide streets of Jerusa- 
Jets, filled witk people, as be spoke of the 
At broad read,” and to the “alleys,” which 
shad within them only “here and there a 
‘raveller,” as a fit symbol of the “ narrow 
to life.”’ 

_Kven-this introdactory statement we 


thought and certainly erroneous, 
“when we mind that preachet’s 
text was gn extract from the “Sermon on 
the Moant,”’ ‘and as it is not at all probable 
ithat the Holy City was in view of the 
-Mount of Beatitudes, so there would have 
been no propriety whatever in the 

Teacher his audience” to the 


streets” and “ of a city that was 
not in sight. 
- Had it, been necessary, we thought we 


jeould have easily proved an alibi against our 
friend in this matter, and had his swbse- 
quent errors been as harmless as this, certain 
are we that the readers of the Presbyterian 
would never have seen a word of dissert 
from us on this subject, since some are di3- 
posed to censure us as being as cynical in 
our creed as old Diogenes was in his tub. 

* To this singular sermon we were next 
told that there is a time in every individual’s 
life when he or she is neither in the “ broad 
‘way’ to death, nor yet in the “ narrow way” 
to life! Natural birth puts no man in 
either the “street of sin or the alley of 
truth.” All children are born in “the 
sity of Innocency;” and it is “example” 
that brings them into the narrow way, or 
leads them down the broad way. Infants 
no moral character Parental exam- 

le is the educator. Life and death 
oon upon it. Children are born holy. To 
go to heaven in infancy their souls need no 
purification. All magkind are born regen- 
erated; and “ were it possible for the whole 
uman family to die in infancy, all would 
_be saved.” 

All this aud much more of the same 
kind of dictum we heard come most vocife- 
rously from the same mouth; and let the 
reader excuse us when we say we thought it 
‘both singular and unscriptural. 

_, Certainly it is singular that human na- 
ture brings forth such bad fruit universally, 
when it springs from such a pure infantile 
zoot. Strange that the stream should be 
so bitter when the fountain is so sweet! We 
had thought pure springs always sent forth 
pure waters. 

.. But is it not strange, if infants are b 
mature sinless, that any of them die? Dea 
is the wages of sin. Why does God afilict 
the innocent, and let the of 
death inf ‘ants, af not. 
gvaned similitude of Adam’s 
gression” constitutes true holiness? 

There is no act of Providence more irre- 
soncileable with the nature and claims of 
divine mercy and justice, as made known 
in Scripture, than the painful death of 
infants on the supposition that, like Christ, 
they are “holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
1 from sinners” and sin. Such a 
view of the divine procedure turns a merci- 
ful God into a bloody Moloch! 

Sin, either inherent or imputed, is both 
the seat and cause of all suffering: since, 
therefore, infants do all suffer, and some of 
them often most intensely, they must be 
either personally or federally sinful. But 
s their depravity is not. personal, it is 
therefore federal in its origin, and it can 
never be said in truth that any one of Adam 
born (Christ excepted) is “‘ without sin” in 
infancy. Take the sweetest infant that ever 
amiled in its mother’s lap, and let holy 
angels guard it, and have no other ‘“‘ exam- 

” than that of Christ himself set before 
it, and it will fall far short of forming a 
character of itself fit to inhabit the climes 
of spotless purity above, the ipse dixit of 
our preacher to the contrary notwithstand- 


There is nothing gained in the end by 
denying the corrupt origin from which 
we om all sprung, and the hole of the pit 
from which we have been digged. 

The sinless innocency of infants is but 
the delusive chimera of spiritual ignorance, 
self-righteousness, and pride of intellect. It 
is a transient solace to the unrenewed heart 
to be told that sin is not in our nature, but 
in our Aabits; that as a disease it has not 
descended upon our souls hereditarily, but 
been contracted incidentally by following or 
imitating bad example. 

How differently David thought of the 
Origin and nature of his sin, when he de- 
spondingly said: “I was shapen in iniqui- 
2 and in sin did my mother conceive me!” 
Ps. li. 5. Instead of charging his actual sin 
Sf adultery on the es of evil example, 
he humbly acknowledges before God that 
native depravity was the bitter root from 
which it sprang. But had this “man after 
God’s own heart” lived, prayed, written, and 
sang in our day, as he did in the time of 
the dawn of Israel’s glory, many modern 
divines would doubtless have voted him an 
_ “ironside Calvinist,” nor would they have 

been far wrong. And we know our preach- 
ér would not thank any such a man as Da- 
vid to spoil his “singular sermon,” by the 
uncouth statement, though it be inspired, 
that children “are estranged from the womb, 
_ going astray as soon as they are born, 
speaking lies.” 

* Nor did the doctrines of the gracious- 
hearted and wise-headed Paul on this sub- 
ioe appear worthy of notice by this zealous 
: ofender of infant innocence. True, this 
inspired writer had said in a rash moment 
that Christians were all born children of 
wrath, even as other persons are; but this 
was now generally considered by all modern 
theological progressives as a view of human 
nature entirely too misanthropic and Cal- 
vinistic to endure the light of the philoso- 
phy of the nineteenth century! And even 
Christ himself dipped the brush a little too 
deep in black paint when he happened to 
say, “That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh.” How very different this, too, from 
the statement of our preacher that that 
which is newly born is regenerated, and fit 
for heaven! 

' Was not this, then, a “singular sermon” 
when compared with the statements of Da- 
vid, Isaiah, Paul, and Jesus? 

~ After a half-hour’s didactics our exposi- 
tor got quite figurative and practical. He 

d us there were many houses of enter- 

inment erected along the side of the 
“broad way.” One of these he said was 
named Mirth/ Here is where people 
who start down this road learn to bh and 
be metry, said he. Since we heard this 
sermon we have noticed in the papers that 
Heary Ward Beecher has leased himself 


*; For the. Presbyterian. | out for fifteen hundred dollars, for twelve 


whet popular denomination finish a 


nights, to lecture on Mirthfulness, &c. And 
a report of his lecture in a Colambus paper 
makes bim my that the want of mirth, both 
in Church State, is.the bane of society. 
And in the cloge he says, “‘ Cursed be care: 
and let all the people say, Amen!” Now, 
what are we todof If we ever laugh, or 
even smile, our preacher will pronounce us 
in the “broad way;” and if we don’t 
“laugh and grow fat,” this jolly New York 
divine will call on the people to “curse” 
us! Well, the best way is to believe neither 
of these fanatics, but rejoice with those that 
rejoice, and. weep with those that weep. 
This is the divine injunction. This is all 
we have to say on that“ 


For the Presbyterian. 


FIRESIDE READINGS.—NO. III. 


THE USES OF SICKNESS. 


When Jesus heard that, he said, This sickness is 
not unto death, but for the glory of God, that the 
Son of God might be glorified thereby.—John xi. 4. 


On the eastern bank of the river Jordan, 
in the time of the Saviour, was a small ham- 
let, to which our version ascribes the name 
of Bethabara, or fording-place. It posses- 
ses interest, in the present story, as the 
scene of our Lord’s temporary seclusion 
from his persecutors and sojourn during the 
sickness and death of Lazarus. Whilst in 
that retired region, extraordinary successes 
attended his ministry. We may fancy him 
surrounded by a multitude of new converts 
and disciples. He is full of holy ardour in 
the prosecution of his mission; and the 
hushed auditory are held entranced by his 
divine eloquence. But suddenly there is a 
pause in his speech, and a hurried move- 
ment among the listeners. It is the eager 
messenger, breaking through the crowd, 
with those sorrowful tidings, “ Lord, he 
whom thou lovest is sick!’ That quick 
smile—how it tells that he knew it all! In 
an instant the listening throng before him 
have vanished from his thought. The two 
sisters, keeping their sad vigils of love far 
away in Bethany, rise upon his view. But 
the agg fog has no power to fix his 
glance. ith an eye that comprehends the 
end from the beginning, he looks on through 
all the intervening clouds of the present to 
the sun shining in the future; and announces 
at once the cheering prospect. ‘ When Je- 
sus heard that, he said, This sickness is not 
unto death, but for the glory of God, that 
the Son of God might be glorified thereby.” 

We are none of us surprised at such an 
answer. We might have been sure that 
only consolation could fall from the lips of 
the Man of Sorrows. He was not so occu- 

ied with that rich ingathering of souls at 
thabara, that he could not find room in 
his heart for a thought upon the afflicted 
family in Bethany. And he is not now so 
absorbed by the affairs of his heavenly king- 
dom, that his glance may not extend even 
into our habitations. hough enthroned 
amid the worshipping hosts of seer and se- 
raph, yet the meanest pallet of straw on 
which a saint exults or a sinner weeps, may 
still attract his eye, and a sickness that, to 
mortal vision, seems wrapt in funeral gloom, 


appear radiant with the glory of God and of 
his Son 


And how exquisite the delicate discrimi- 
nation which prompts him to put foremost 
in his reply to the sisters the soothing as- 
surance that their brother’s illness would 
not prove fatal. He bids the messenger 
say, that it is “not unto death.” This was 
like the Heavenly Physician. He knew 
what kind of consolation that sick-room 
needed. We are so prone to exaggerate 
misfortune, ae encumber real ills with 
others which are imaginary, that a t 
deal is gained when = the 
mere negative certainty respecting them. 
If the field of harrowing conjecture can only 
be cleared of our own boding fancies, and 
narrowed down to palpable facts, we feel 
that we know where we are, and what to ex- 
pect, and are comparatively content. Any 
thing but suspense and doubt. For it is 
the first query of stricken hearts, when sick- 
ness invades the household, whether the ill- 
ness, a8 we say, is “serious,” “ alarming,” 
“likely to prove fatal ;” and a great relief 
it is, if the “beloved physician” for whom 
you send, can assure you, that however dis- 
tressing the symptoms now are, and how- 
ever long they may be protracted, yet “ this 
sickness is not unto death.” 

But how can such language be made to 
consist with subsequent facts? Lazarus 
did die. His sickness, in the ordinary 
sense of the term mortal, issued in actual 
death. For, we are not to suppose the in- 
animate condition of his body, whilst in the 
sepulchre, was of the nature of a trance or 
swoon; or that his resurrection was a mere 
resuscitation, (though there be certain mar- 
vels of medical science which infidel criti- 
cism is prompt to cite in this connection, 
and fortify by the oriental custom of hasty 
interments). This would be ridding the 
statement of one difficulty only to encumber 
it with others much more serious. We must 
rather regard it as a truthful account of the 
coming event in the light in which Jesus 
foresaw it, and a designed enigma, full of 
consolation as respects the sisters, which his 
love having propounded, would yet solve for 
the discipline of their faith. He knew that, 
though death, considered simply as a physi- 
cal event, as the cessation of animal life, was 
about to happen to Lazarus; yet death, con- 
sidered as a moral event, as the final sepa- 
ration of the soul from the body, and the 
termination of its probation, would not be 
an effect of his present illness ; and he could, 
therefore, with perfect propriety, as well as 
with inimitable tenderness, stake his very 
veracity, friendship, and omnipotence upon 
the issue, while he declared it was a sick- 
ness that had neither been sent nor designed 
to cut him finally off from the land of the 
living. 

And may not the same be affirmed of the 
gracious economy of sickness. now? Can 
it be said that death is, in any proper sense, 
the final cause or sole purpose of disease? 
Must we regard illness merely as a harbin- 
ger of the grave, and consider its lesson 
exhausted when we have recognized it as 
part of the actual execution of the great 
sentence of mortality? These ends it does, 
indeed, serve in the order of Providence. 
The most usual form in which the death 
penalty is inflicted upon us is, it is true, 
that of some viruleut malady or slow de- 
cline. But we must distinguish between 
sickness as a mere physical process, and 
and sickness as a spiritual discipline. Re- 
garded ia the latter light, its design or ten- 
dency cannot surely be said to be “unto 
death.” The sole reason why men sicken 
is not that by such means they might die. 
The Deity was not so poor in oe pene 
that the only form in which he could effect 
dissolution would be by disease, for we see 
that many are stricken down in perfect 
health; many languish a protracted 
disorders, and then recover. He could have 
continued man as he originally made him, 


incorruptibly Di, wage and executed the 
decree of mortality invariably, as he still 
does exceptionally, without the interven- 
tion or experience of sickness. And, more- 
over, if the ofly or paramount purpose of 
disease were that it should serve as the ju- 
dicial execution of the greet penalty of hu- 
man transgression, how comes it that the 


pious can claim no special immunity from 
such inflictions, but that oftentimes the 
saints are the greatest sufferers? 
0; so long as the erst unnatural process 
of sickness is detached from the event in 
which it may often but not always termi- 
nate, and considered simply as a spiritual 
discipline, of which those that have long to 
live, no less than those appointed unto 
death, are made the subjects, we must look 
for something more in it than a mere me- 
mento of the apostacy, or a presage of se- 
lchral terrors. If you are afflicted in 
—_ think not that the boon of health has 
been taken from you, in order that your 
thoughts may perpetually brood within the 
shadow of on and under the frown of 
God. It is no virtue to extinguish the in- 
stinct of self-preservation; and it is far 
from being a to be ever longing to 
find release from earthly trials and duties 
in the fancied raptures of a death-bed. 
Amid all your sufferiags you may still re- 
tain a genuine humun zeal for this living 
world of love, and hope, and duty. These 
infirmities and pains that you bear are not 
of necessity designed to lead your thoughts 
to the grave. “This sickness is not unto 
death.” 
What then is the Christian doctrine of 
disease? Let us see how the Great Physi- 
cian will discourse concerning it. He de- 
clares, in respect to the sickness of Lazarus, 
that it was ‘for the glory of God.” Its 
real mission was to provide an opportunity 
for the signal illustration of divine perfec- 
tions, a manifestation of divine praise. 
It came on an errand of almighty power 
and love. As the man whose sight he 
restored was said to have been born blind 
in order “ that the works of God should be 
made manifest in him,” so Lazarus must 
sicken in order that, having at length died, 
he should be rescued from the grave by 
miraculous power, and become a monument 
to the world of divine omnipotence and 
grace, a trophy of Christ’s conquest over 
the great destroyer, and a pledge of the final 
subjugation of that “last enemy,’ when 
death shall be swallowed up in victory. 
Truly this sickness, so far from being “unto 
death,” would rather tend to the destruc- 
tion of death, and was, therefore, in a pecu- 
liar way, and to an extraordinary degree, 
“for the glory of God.” 


But could we ask for any better rationale 
even of such sickness as we experience? 
The glory of God—is it not the ultimate 
fact in all sacred science, and the last gen- 
eralization in all sound philosophy? Have 
we not reached a point in our explanation 
of any spiritual phenomenon beyond which 
we cannot pass, and need not pass, when we 
have shown that it will redound to the di- 
vine praise? The glory of God—it was for 
this we were made; for this we should have 
lived for ever; but having become frail and 
mortal, for this we may now sicken and 
die. Itis the chief end of man to glorify 
God. And we may glorify him with our 
bodies as well as with our souls, in sickness 
as well asin health. Weerr if we imagine 
it is the strong and active alone who have it 
in their power to honour and serve him, or 
whom he will specially distinguish as monu- 
ments to his praise. He may be glorified 
passively no less than actively; by our suf- 
fering as well as doing his will; on the sick 
bed through pain | weakness, as well as 
at the altar and in the closet, through 
prayer and praise, or at the post of duty in 
deeds of well-doing. Sickness, indeed, so 
far from being a less favourable means than 
health of illustrating the divine perfections, 
is not seldom the more promising of the 
two. It is when we are full of animal 
spirits, and the appetite for the grosser sen- 
suous attractions of life is unchecked by 
moral restraint, that our greatest obstacle to 

ly living, the love of the world, is apt to 
come inordinate; but, deprived of such 
physical enjoyments, we have time to take 
a juster estimate of their value, and return 
to active duty with wiser and more chasten- 
ed views of existence. And if the abase- 
ment of the creature in the midst of his in- 
domitable pride and rebellion be necessary 
to the exaltation of the Creator, indispensa- 
ble to the divine glory, what expedient so 
likely to effect it as sickness? What is 
more humiliating than bodily weakness? 


No demonstration is so conclusive against 
a stoical or sentimental philosophy as pain, 
bare physical pain. Pain, at least, is some- 
thing that can neither be reasoned down nor 
gilded over. There are those who can frit- 
ter away whole volleys of texts, and ward 
off sermon after sermon; but who can stand 
before the logic of aching limbs and quiver- 
ing nerves? Some there are, indeed, of 
whom it might almost be said, they are 
such as nothing but sickness could tame 
into the graces of Christian character. If 
the problem were presented, how to quell 
their stubborn unbelief and worldliness, we 
could think of no other means adequate to 
its solution. And the event often proves 
that, after having been stripped of fortune, 
of good name, of friends, and the dearest 
earthly charities, they do not actually begin 
to feel that the hand of God is upon them, 
until at last they are themselves brought to 
a sick bed. Even of many a Christian 
such is his spiritual pride and ambition—it 
may be declared he knows not what he asks, 
though, like the apostle, he beseech the 
Lord thrice that some “thorn in the flesh” 
depart from him, seeing it has been given 
unto him lest he should be exalted above 
measure. Q, we judge too rashly, when we 
speak of the invalid saint, or encourage him 
to speak of himself as “laid aside,” and his 
“usefulness at an end;” and we utterly 
mistake the strange mercy of our God, if we 
imagine he cannot magnify himself, even in 
the patience of his suffering children. 
There is no place where he so sweetly and 
signally displays his loftiest attributes as 
the sick room, and no exemplar of the doc- 
trines that most enhance his prajse, so 
cheering and instructive as the poor child 
of disease and pain. There, and in him, 
the whole theory of religion is reduced to 
practice in all the power and splendour of a 
heavenly demonstration, None can witness 
such triumphs of divine grace, such perfec- 
tion of strength in weakness, without re- 
garding it as a sickness that is indeed “ for 
the glory of God.” 


But the Saviour further specifies the de- 
sign of Lazarus’ sickness as inclusive of that 
particular illustration of divine praise which 
is made through the person and work of the 
Son, “that the Son of God might be glori- 
fied thereby.” This is a striking enrich- 
ment of the idea. The glory of God as it 
shines in the face of Christ, is of all other 
divine manifestations the most conspicuous 
and attractive. God in the abstract, or God 
revealed in nature, are neither to be com- 
pared with God revealed in man. Chiefly, 
the Father is honoured in the Son; and as 
the Son is honoured, even so is the Father. 
That the distressing event at Bethany would 
yet develope a most signal opportunity for 
this exaltation of Jesus, how strikingly did 
the sequel show! What more incontestible 
proof of his Messiahship could have been 

iven, than that miracle of raising a dead 
body to life after it had lain four days 
buried! And what more beautiful exem- 
plification of all the Christian graces, of 
which he was the appointed model, than 
was afforded in his intercourse with the af- 
flicted family throughout their trial! Who 
that now reads this story of Lazarus, after 


so many centurics have passed away, but 
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still sees in it a monument erected, “ that 
the Son of God might be glorified thereby.” 

Let this too, be included in our Christian 
doctrine of sickness. It is still the glory of 
God as revealed in Christ, which irradiates 
the couch where the believer languishes. 
Jesus is the Deity whom the sick especially 
honour. In none so illustriously as in 
them, are his great distinctive doctrines vin- 
dicated and adorned. For the strong and 
healthy, mere natural religion may seem suf- 
ficient. The humbling tenets of the cross 
have but little charm for a heart that is 
hardening itself amid worldly pleasures ; 
but when illness surrounds it with bodily in- 
firmities and pains; when it is broken, by 
disease, with a sense of weakness and sin, 
then does it grow tender and preps and 
become like Ee in the hands of the potter, 
to be moulded after the image of Him, unto 
whom it was predestinated to be conformed. 
Who that has seen with what altered views 
and feelings the long-housed sufferer is at 
length led to welcome that Saviour whom in 
his days of health he scorned, and how beau- 
tifully and rapidly his Christian character 


) has matured in the favouring retirement to 


which he has been consigned ; but has plainly 
inferred the design of that sickness to have 
been “that the Son of God might be glori- 
fied thereby.” 

But I must not forget that there is an- 
other way in which sickness may redound to 
the Divine praise, besides that of the be- 
liever’s patience and triumph. God and 
his Son may still be glorified, though the 
unbeliever’s final obduracy should turn the 

ace of Christ into the wrath of the Lamb. 

hink not there will be any charm in mere 
sickness to transmute the sinner into the 
saint. When it comes, it may come in a 
way, and attended with disabilities, that 
shall utterly preclude its office as a spirit- 
ual discipline. Both the earthly and the 
Heavenly physician may be baffled. With 
clouded sense and whelmed reason the poor 
victim of procrastination may lie beyond the 
reach alike of human and divine help. O 
then, while yet in health and in the enjoy- 
ment of all your faculties, suffer his good- 
ness to lead you to repentance. 

FIDELIs. 


Impressions of the Sandwich Islands, 


NO. XII. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESHYTERIAN.] 


Accession of the new King—His address to the 
chiefs and officers of State—Ceremonies of 
the coronation—The coronation speech—En- 
lightened and liberal views— Feelings towards 
Soreiyners—Gratification of the people—Aus- 
picious beginning of the reign. 


Messrs. Editors—The 11th of January, 
1855, the day after the funeral of the de- 
ceased King, was fixed for the first public 
appearance and coronation of his successor, 
Kamehameha IV. Though a High Chief, 
and related to the line of the Kamehame- 
has, the children of the late monarch hav- 
ing died, it was by the adoption and ap- 
pointment of Kamehameha the Third, as 
well as by the confirmation of the Legisla- 
ture, that Alexander Liholiho, the son of 
M. Kekuanoa, Governor of Oahu, succeeded 
to the Hawaiian throne. His mother was 
Kinau, a daughter of Kamehameha IL, a 
half sister of the Second and Third Kame- 
hamehas, and a wife of the Third, upon 
whose death she was married to Kekuanoa. 
Liholiho was born on the 9th February, 
1834, so that he was not quite twenty-one 
years of age when he became King. His 
education was carefully watched over and 
prosecuted at the Royal School in Honolulu, 
and under private tutors. He is better 
versed in the English than the Hawaiian 
language, and converses well in both French 
and Spanish. e 

Immediately upon the death of Kame- 
hameha IIL., Liholiho was proclaimed King. 
The announcement, which was made by the 
Governor, escorted by the company of 
Guards at the corners of the principal streets 
of Honolulu, was received with shouts and 
other tokens of evident satisfaction. The 
day following, the Privy Council assembled, 
and the Ministers of the late King offered 
their condolence, and placed their respec- 
tive port-folios at the disposal of his Majes- 
ty Kamehameha IV. The members of the 
Privy Council did the same. The King ad- 
dressed the Council as follows :—* Chiefs, 
I have become, by the will of God, your 
father, as [I have been your child. You 
must help me, for I stand in need of help. 
To you, Ministers, and other high officers of 
State of our late King, I return my sincere 
thanks for the expressions of condolence 
with which you have this morning comforted 
me. I request of you to continue your la- 
bours, in the several positions you have 
hitherto held, until, when my grief shall 
have allowed me time for reflection, I make 
such new arrangements as shall seem proper. 
I thank the members of this Council in gen- 
eral for their condolence, who will also, I 
hope, assist me with their advice, as though 
they had keen appointed by myself.” 

The 1lth of January, 1855, is a day I 
shall long remember. Nature seemed to 
have made her best preparations forit. The 
tropical son was unclouded, and the air fresh 
and balmy. Thousands had been in anxious 
expectation for that day. Early in the 
morning the immense First Native Church, 
or King’s Chapel, was filled in every part. 
Later than many in going to the church, I 
expressed a doubt about our party’s obtain- 
ing entrance, but was answered, “ They 
will make room for the Haoles, (foreign- 
ers.) And so it proved. 

Upon a large stage in front of the pulpit, 
capable of containing the Ministers and 
highest officers of State, the throne—a hand- 
somely carved mahogany chair, over which 
a rich red and yellow feather robe was 
thrown—was placed on an elevated plat- 
form. The King and his escort having en- 
tered the Church with a rapid step, took his 
seat on the throne; on his left was his sis- 
ter Victoria; on his right his brother, 
Prince Kamehameha; and on each side 
were also ranged the ministers and other 
high officers. 

The ceremonies of the occasion were com- 
menced with a prayer, offered by the Rev. 
K. W. Clark, minister of the King’s Chapel. 
The Premier Keoni Ana, or John Young, 
then read in the native language the certifi- 
cate of the late King’s death, the last will 
and testament of the same, and the certifi- 
cate of the opening and confirmation of the 
will by the Privy Council. During the 
reading, the Premier, who had sustained 
very intimate relations to the late King, was 
frequeutly overcome with grief, and obliged 
to pause to recover his self-possession. Trans- 
lations into English of these documents 
were then read by the Hon. R. C. Wyllie, 
the Minister of Foreign Relations and Se- 
cretary of State. The will provided for the 
succession in the persou of the adopted son 
of the King, Alexander Liholiho, and be- 
quests to the Queen, and the settlement of 
the remainder of the royal estate upor Li- 
holiho as heir and successor to the throne. 

The Chancellor of the kingdom, the Hon. 
W. L. Lee, then administered, first in Ha- 
waiian and then in English, to the King 
the following oath ;—‘“ I solemnly swear, in 
the presence of Almighty God, to maintain 
the Constitution of the kingdom whole and 
inviolate, and to govern in conformity with 
that and the laws.” The Premier then rose 


) which mark a nation’s advance.” 


and shouted in Hawaiian, “God preserve 
the King,” which was enthusiastically 
echoed by the thousands in the church and 
outside of it; and at the same moment the 
royal and national standards were wy ome 
and the merry booming of cannon was 

from the Fort on Punchbowl Hill. 

The King then addressed the Assembly 
in the Hawaiian language. A translation 
of this speech, which was published in the 
Government paper, shows it to have been a 
masterly one. It was delivered without 
notes,‘and with a manner at once self- 
sessed, dignified, and commanding. The 
royal speaker gave a succinct review of the 
past history of the nation. He made par- 
ticular mention of their obligations for the 
blessings of Christianity, which had been 
brought to his people. Speaking of the 
First Kamehameha, he said, “‘ He was born 
for the age in which he lived, the of 
war and conquest. Nobly did he fulfil the 
destiny for which he was created, that of 
reducing the islands from a state of anarchy 
and constant warfare, to one of and 
unity unger the rule of one King.” Of 
Kamehaweha II., he said, ‘‘ His was the 
era of the introduction of Christianity, and 
all its peaceful influences.” Referring to 
his immediate predecessor, he said, “ The 
age of Kamehameha III., was that of pro- 
gress and liberty—of schools and civiliza- 
tion.” He then added, “To-day we begin 
anew era, Let it be one of increased civi- 
lization—one of decided progress, industry, 
temperance, morality, and all those virtues 
These 
brief extracts exhibit the spirit of the speech 
which throughout embodied enlightened 
views, and liberal and correct sentiments. 

Equally interesting was the English 
speech. He spoke of the responsibilities of 
his station, and the solemnity of the oath he 
had just taken, and asked “the hearty co- 
operation of all classes—foreigners as well 
as natives.” He spoke of the aid which in 

ast times had been gladly received from 
oreigners. Then he acknowledged the 
agents in bringing to the islands “ the light 
of Christianity.” ‘I cannot fail,” he ad- 
ded “to heed the example of my ancestors. 
I say, therefore, to the foreigner, that he is 
welcome. He is welcome to our shores— 
welcome as long as he comes with the laud- 
able motive of promoting his own interests, 
and at the same time respecting those of 
his neighbour. But if he comes here with 
no more exalted motive than that of build- 
ing up his own interests, at the expense of 
the native’—here he gave a significant hint 
to fillibusters—*“ to seek our confidence only 
to betray it—with no higher ambition than 
that of overthrowing our Government, and 
introducing anarchy, confusion, and biood- 
shed—theu he is most unwelcome !”’ 

The closing paragraph of this speech was 
this :—*“‘ The duties we owe to each other 
are reciprocal. For my part, I shall use my 
best endeavours, in humble reliance on the 
Great Ruler of all, to give you a just, lib- 
eral, and satisfactory government. At the 
same time I shall expect you, in return, to 
assist me in sustaining the peace, the law, 
the order, aud the independence of my king- 
dom.” 

After the ceremonies in the church were 
over, the King, from the portico, addressed 
the thousands standing in the church- 
grounds, who had been unable to obtain ad- 
mittance inside the building. The aged 
and pious people who were thus addressed, 
were very much gratified when he said in 
this speech, ““The pono, or good people 
should be his people.” Loud and cheerful 
shouts followed this address. 

Brightly auspicious has been the com- 
mencement of the present Hawaiian reign. 
The distinct and frank expression of the 
principles which should govern him were 
favourably received from the King by the 
foreign representatives and all parties con- 
cerned. That he is likely to be sufficiently 
firm and independent in his administration, 
may appear from the language he addressed 
to his newly appointed ministers. ‘ Though 
young,” said he, “with the help of God I 
shall endeavour to be firm and faithful in 
the execution of the high trust devolved 
upon me, and never let my feelings as a 
man overcome my duties asa king. From 
all my counsellors [ desire frank and faith- 
ful advice, and those who advise me honest- 
ly have nothing to fear; while those who 
may abuse my confidence, and advise me 
more from personal interests than regard for 
the public good, have nothing to hope.” 

The first royal levee was fixed for the 9th 
of February, following the birth-day of the 
King. I regretted that my departure from 
the Islands on the first of that month pre- 
vented my compliance with an invitation to 
be present. 

With the principles of government and 
political economy, and international law and 
customs, it is understood the young King is 
familiar. He has come to the throne in the 
possession of qualifications superior to those 
of his predecessors. It will be remembered 
that in 1849-50, he and his brother, under 
the protection of the Hon. Mr. Judd, then 
Minister of Finance, visited via San Fran- 
cisco and Panama, Washington, London, 
and Paris. Thus his observations abroad 
have added to the means enjoyed at home 
for cultivating enlightened and liberal views 
of his duties and relations. I cannot feel 
otaer than a most kindly interest in this ad- 
ministration, as well as an ardent desire for 
its success in consummating all its benefi- 
cent and ameliorating plans. Thus far, I 
bélieve, nothing has occurred to abate the 
ardor of these expectations. Yours, “a. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SYNOD OF BALTIMORE. 


At the late meeting of the Synod of Bal- 
timore, the following Narrative of the State 
of Religion was adopted : 

In sending forth its Narrative of the State 
of Religion for the past year, the Synod 
would express an emotion of sincere grati- 
tude for many mercies received from our hea- 
venly Father. Notwithstanding our own great 
deficiencies, we have experienced much of the 
goodness of our God, through Jesus Christ. 
He has breathed upon some of our churches, 
and has converted siuners from their way of 
death. One of our Presbyteries expresses 
gratitude to God “for the manifestations of 
his holy Spirit, by whom many souls have 
been brought from darkness unto light in 
the Lord.” Another Presbytery recognizes 
a decided increase, within the last six 
months, of Evangelical feeling, evinced in 
renewed action for extending the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom in destitute places. Each of 
our Presbyteries represents its churches as 
being, ou the whole, in a state of advance- 
ment rather than of decline. Our external 
prosperity has been even greater than our 
spiritual. We cannot but see that there is 
some evidence of feeling in a right direction, 
even in those efforts which more immediate- 
ly terminate on the outward interests of 
Zion. 

The Divine Head of the Church has mer- 
cifully been pleased to preserve harmony and 
fraternal feeling within our limits to as 
large a degree as human frailty ordinarily 
admits of. He has preserved us from all 
influences fitted seriously to impede our pro- 
gress or prevent our usefulness. He has 
inclined our congregations to attend, in 
general, our Sabbath services in encouraging 


numbers, and to listen to the truths there 
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| preached. He has sustained our Sabbath- 


ycountries where this 


schools and Bible-classes. To Him would 
we give the glory of having thus ordered 
our course. To ourselves would we take the 
shame of not having better improved our 
advantages. 

There are wide — within our limits 
destitute of all regular evangelical instruc- 
tion from any source. To these destitutions 
we feel bound to refer in our narrative, be- 
cause they constitute a large feature of that 
field for which we must give account. Our 
direct and immediate duty as labourers in 
this region extends to the highways and 
hedges, as well as to the churches over 
which some of us are pastors. We are 
constrained to state that after all the efforts 
hitherto made, there still remains much un- 
cultivated land. The brethren who live 
near fields of this character have laboured 
faithfully to impart religious instruction, 
but we need, as a Synod, to have a deeper 
sentiment of obligation in this regard. 
sides this, we need to have more universal- 
ly diffused a sense of duty in respect to all 
operations of a religious nature conducted 
by our Church. But we would also state 
that to a considerable extent these have 
been well sustained. 

We close by commending our churches 
and ourselves, with all of their and our 
solemn responsibilities, to Him through 
whom alone we can be faithful. May his 
grace so abound that when we next meet it 
may be with joy and gladness, because of 
the visible manifestations of our acceptance 
as his servants by God, the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost. © 


Interesting Iudications among the 
Jews. 


[FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. | 


Efforts of Professor Petavel—Jews invited to the 
Evangelical Conference—Agreeably surprised 
at the proceedings—Letter from one of their 
number on the subject—His report of the re- 
marks of the speakers. 

Paris, November 15th, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—Your readers no doubt 
are already acquainted with the name of 
the pious Professor Pétavel of Neufchatel 
in Switzerland, known through the whole 
Christian world for his persevering efforts 
in favour of the Jewish people. During 
the course of this year he sent to several 
Israelites of eminence a circular letter, in- 
viting them to attend the Evangelical Cun- 
ference in Paris, in August. We now learn 
through one of these Fou himself, a Mr. 
Werth, a man much respected among his na- 
tion, that this appeal, which, according to hu- 
man probability, seemed quite uscless, was re- 
sponded to by some of those to whom it was 
addressed with so much love. Mr. Werth 
describes the impression produced on his 
mind by the proceedings wituessed, ip a let- 
ter addressed to a French paper, /’ Univers Is- 
raélite, and translated for the Jew/sh Chron- 
icle, their organ in England. The editors 
introduce it with some prefatory remarks, 
in which they express their surprise at the 
fact that some of the orators declared they 
had not ceased being Jews, although they 
had become Christians, and this they de- 
clare to be impossible. “The belief in 
Jesus as the Messiah,” they say, “ may, in 
a great measure, be considered as the boun- 
dary line between Judaism and Christiani- 
ty; and we could not conceive how any in- 
dividual could consider himself a denizen of 
both territories, separated by a gulf which 
can only be cleared by a leap from one to 
the other, but both of which none can occu- 
py simultaneously. These converts, there- 
fore, may be sincere Christians, but they 
are certainly no longer Jews.”’ The letter 
itself is so remarkable and interesting, that 
I transcribe at length a few extracts from 
it. It is dated from St. Marie aux Mines, 
September 9th. 

“ Regarded from the point of view of re- 
ligious discussion,” says Mr. Werth, “ the 
Conference of Evangelical Christians could 
not attract many Jews, particularly as Mr. 
Pétavel’s invitation had not any general 
application. Phe venerable pastor, with 
the best intentions possible, invited in his 
own name, individually, some Jews who 
had been pointed out to him in the Jewish 
journals as engaged in our moral and reli- 
gious interests, and thus it happened that 
the sympathy of Mr. Pétavel, and the curi- 
osity excited by the novelty of the an- 
nounced Conference, induced some Jews— 
myself among the number—to attend the 
Conference on the Jewish people. . . . In 
repairing to the Chapel Taitbout, the place 
of conference, we ask ourselves, What are 
they going tosay tous? They will assail 
us with the usual expressions; they will 
reproach us with .our blindness, our stub- 
bornness, our ignorance. In this case we 
should have demanded permission to repel 
these charges with all the force of our con- 
science. But how deceived we were! What 
fraternal language, what true charity, what 
ardent brotherly love have we not heard 
proclaimed by the numerous and eloquent 
sacred orators who successively defended 
Judaism and its conservative principles! 
In addressing their numerous auditors, these 

eat orators, devoted missionaries of man- 

Find, declared, with as much regret as 
profound conviction, that it was unjustly 
that the Jews were reproached with antipa- 
thy to Christianity ; it was only their perse- 
cutors and their executioners, chicfly Chris- 
tians, (as in pious Spain,) whom the Jews 
have despised. And what veneration could 
they have for a religion the promoters of 
which always caused it to be preceded or 
accompanied by terror, spoliation, torture, 
and the stake? It was especially Doctor 
Duff, a Scottish minister attached to the 
East India Evangelical Mission, who de- 
picted in glowing colours, and stigmatized 
with an energy truly English, the ill-usage 
and contempt to which the Jews were sub- 
jected by the generality of the Christians 
scattered in the Kast. 

“The converted Jews who took part in 
this memorable Conference all rendered 
homage to the Jewish principle, in declar- 
ing that, though firm in their belief that 
Christ was the promised Messiah, they re- 
mained Jews and adherents in the belief of 
the unity of God. 

‘Mr. Bonifat Guizot, pastor and Profes- 
sor of Hebrew at Montauban, who took part 
in his turn, produced a great impression on 
the audience. He stated that he had stu- 
died the Old Testament with as much atten- 
tion as the New; that he found therein a 
number of prophecies which had not been 
fulfilled, but that they must necessarily be 
accomplished, for the gospel declared ‘that 
Christ came not to destroy the law, but to 
fulfil it; that heaven and earth shall sooner 
pass away than one jot of that which is 
written ;’ that the restoration of Jerusalem, 
as much temporal as spiritual, must take 
place for and by the Israelites; that in 
awaiting the day destined by Providence for 
this sublime event of the Jewish restoration, 
he entreated his co-religionists to treat their 
Jewish brethren with all the consideration 
of true charity, to behave the more benevo- 
lently to them, as they had conduct to atone 
for which had been but little Christian. 

‘“‘ All the orators were unanimous in re- 
probating those antichristian governments 
which still excluded the Jews from civil 
equality and social intercourse. Even in the 
uality had existed 
for a long time, as in France, for example, 
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| he would wish that the conduct should be | 


more in accordance with the national legis- 
lation, which rendered all Frenchmen equal 
in rights. 

“The Conference concluded with two 
affecting prayers extemporized by Mr. ——, 
Director of a Seminary at Courbevoie, (M. 
le Pasteur Gauthey.) He invoked the 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and implored 
his aid, his grace, and his favour for the 
chosen people, so that the celestial light 
might illumine all the nations of the earth, 
in order that they might see in the Jews 
only brethren worthy in every respect of 
their sympathy and friendship, and as mis- 
sionaries appointed from the time of Abra- 
ham to proclaim aod maintain the unity of 
God. Pens more practised than mine will 
give an account of this memorable event in 
& more poetical style, and more appropriate 
to the subject; but I considered it my duty 
to hasten to furnish you with this commu- 
nication, which cannot fail to have a very 


lively interest for your readers.” F 


* 


For the Presbyterian. 


The late Rev. Wm. Wylie McLean, 


The Rev. William Wylie McLean depart- 
ed this life at his residence at Mount Plea- 
sant, Pennsylvania, on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, 1855, aged forty years. He was born 
in Brown county, Ohio, and was brought 
up under the ministry of the Rev. James 
Gilliland. He pursued his collegiate course 
in Hanover College, Indiana, and received 
his theological training at Allegheny Semi- 
nary. He was licensed to preach the gos- 
pel early in the year 1840, and was ordained 
as an evangelist by the Presbytery of Red- 
stone in November of the same year.— 
Though possessing gifts and qualifications 
which might have rendered him acceptable 
and useful in almost any pastoral charge in 
our bounds, he made choice of a missionary 
field lying chiefly in the mountains, and 
embracing contiguous portions of Fayette 
county, Pennsylvania, and Preston county, 
Virginia. Here he laboured with great 
zeal, fidelity, and success, subsisting upon a 
small salary, and enduring every hardship, 
so that he might win souls to Christ. 
Sometimes he Sued it extremely difficult 
to reach his places of preaching, as the 
roads in the winter season were not unfre- 
quently blocked up by fallen trees or snow 
drifts. On such occasions he has been 
known to leave his horse behind him, and 
travel over the crust of the snow on fvot fur 
six miles, to fulfil his appointment. 

After some years his exposure to wintry 
storms began to endanger his health, and 
he was obliged to relinquish one of his little 
churches thirty miles distant. After la- 
bouring some twelve years in this destitute 
region, greatly beloved and honoured by all 
who knew him, he received a call from the 
church of Mount Pleasant, and though 
strongly attached to the people among 
whom he had so long laboured, and among 
whom he had obtained so many seals to his 
ministry, yet the state of his health, greatly 
injured by exposures, and the advice of his 
ministerial brethren, determined him, after 
much prayer and consultation, to accept the 
call. He was installed in his new charge 
in the spring of 1852, and laboured there 
a acceptance and usefulness till his 

eath. 

About the first of October last, when the 
Presbytery met at his church, he appeared 
to enjoy his usual health. The week fol- 
lowing he was taken down with typhoid 
fever, of which he died. From the first he 
intimated doubts of his recovery, saying: 
“If the Lord has any thing more for me to 
do, he can easily raise me up. If not, we 
must try to be submissive to his will.” 
During the first three weeks of his illness, 
by the advice of his physicians, he con- 
versed but little; but after it was announced 
to him that the disease had fallen upon his 
lungs, and that he had but a short time to 
live, he said, “If my time is so short, I 
ought not to be lying here idle.” Being 
asked what he could do, he replied, “ Try- 
ing to glorify God with what little strength 
I have left.” From that time, though very 
weak and short of breath, he endeavoured 
to say something to every one who ap- 
en oe his bedside, quoting a passage of 

cripture, or speaking of the love of God 
manifested in the plan of rcdemption, or 
giving seasonable advice. 

Whenever he had occasion to speak of 
himself or his past labours, he spoke with 
great humility and self-loathing. When 
near his death, being asked if he experi- 
enced much joy that he was so near his 
journey’s end, he replied: “ Not great joy, 
but peace—peace like a river.” He said 
Christ never appeared so precious, nor the 
atonement so full and complete. 

The word of God was his continual feast. 
He often asked for particular passages to 
be read. On the eve of his departure, he 
requested some one to read the eighth chap- 
ter of the epistle to the Romans, together 
with the narrative of Stephen’s death. His 
thoughts had all along been much occupied 
with the people of his former and present 
charge, and asking for his Bible, he with 
difficulty turned to the fifth chapter of the 
first Epistle to the Thessalonians, and said, 
“That is my dying message to them.” 

When consulted in reference to the reli- 
gious services to be held at his funeral, he 
said: ‘If you ask brother B to officiate, 
tell him not to hold me up, but to embrace 
the opportunity to hold up Christ.” 

Thus has fallen at his post a beloved ser- 
ver of Christ, at the noon day of life, and 
in the midst of his usefulness. ‘ Help, 
Lord, for the godly man ceaseth.” F. 


POVERTY OF SPIRIT. 


A man must be emptied of himself, in 
order that he may filled with the blessings 
of the gospel. He must become poor in 
spirit, in order that he may become rich in 
faith and a partaker of the kingdom of hea- 
ven. Blessed, therefore, is the man who 
thinks meanly of himself, and highly of his 
Maker and Redeemer. Blessed is the man 
who walks humbly with his God, and is 
also humble towards his fellow creatures. 
Blessed is the man who both feels and mani- 
fests this poverty of spirit. This temper 
may not exalt him in the eye of the world, 
but it is the temper befitting his condition 
—it is a temper honourable to God, and 
truly beneficial to his fellow-creatures. It 
is the temper which Christ has pronounced 
to be characteristic of the Christian.— 
Thornton. 


DON’T BE DISCOURAGED. 


It is a fine remark of Fenelon, “ Bear 
with yourself in correcting faults as you 
would with others.” We cannot do all at 
once. But by constant pruning away of 
little faults, and cultivating humble virtues, 
we shall grow towards perfection. This 
simple rule—not to be discouraged at slow 
progress, but to persevere, overcoming evil 
habits one by one, such as sloth, negligence, 
or bad temper; and adding one excellence 
after another—to faith, virtue; and to vir- 
tue, knowledge; and to knowledge, yo 
ance; and to temperace, patience; and to 
patience, godliness; and to ineas, bro- 


therly kindness; and to brotherly kindness, 
charity—will conduct the slowest Christian 
at last to high religious attainments. 


Union of Sierra Leone and Liberia, 


A late namber of the London Quarterly 
Review—the able periodical recently estab- 
lished under the auspices of the We ao 
Church in England—has an article on the 
condition and prospects of the Republic of 
Liberia, in which reference is made to “ a 
movement now taking place—an attempt to 
induce the British Governmeat to give up 
Sierra Leone, and allow it to form a part of 
Liberia.” This would give Liberia a sea 
coast of more than seven hundred miles. 
The reviewer favours the project, and ad- 
vances various reasons why the Government 
of Great Britain should accede to the re- 

uest. He that Liberia and Sierra 
ne are both the result of the same spirit 
of benevolence toward the African race, 
both having their birth in a moral necessity, 
and working by the same means to the same 
great ends; and he concludes his reasoning 
with the singularly Koglish climax, “What 
more natural than that the union of the two 
colonies should be solemnly pronoanced by 
the British Government ?”’ There is force, 
however, in the following : 

‘A possession (Sierra Leone) which, ia 
our hands, has no value but what arises 
from its auswering its benevolent desigua— 
and even that value is greatly lessened by 
the unsuitableness of the climate to Euro- 
pean constitutions—would thus become a 
source of greatly increased strength to its 
younger brother and successor. The splen- 
did port and harbour of Sierra Leone would 
be a great gain to Liberia; and indeed its 
acquisition is the grand motive to the move- 
ment. Let us hand over our possessions on 
this coast to an independent African Gov- 
ernment. With its orderly rule we are well 
acquainted, and our growing commercial 
relations will always give us influence in its 
councils. Our moral support will serve at 
once as a guide aud defence in its future 
career.” 

We hold it to be far from improbable that 
the cession will be made and the union 
formed, for the reason indicated in the words 
we have italicised. Great Britain’s inter- 
ests would be served by it. She would get 
rid of an expensive colony, that has been 
the grave of many of her officers and agents, 
and which only her pride of philanthropy 
can have induced her so long to retain. 
Taken into the bosom of the Liberian Re- 
public, all her benevolent designs in estab- 
lishing the colony would be well cared for, 
and she could not be charged with betray- 
ing her self-imposed trust. She would bind 
Liberia to her by the ties of strongest gra- 
titude, and she would undoubtedly and 
legitimately have great influence in the Li- 
berian councils, as the reviewer suggests. 
She would continue to reccive all the bene- 
fits that now accrue to her from commerce 
with the coast and the interior, without the 
sacrifices she is now compelled to make. 
She would, in fact, be rid of a heavy re- 
sponsibility without any diminution of her 
influence and advantages, and with but a 
very partial surrender of ber actual autho- 
rity. It does not seem likely that England 
will long hesitate under such circumstances. 

And yet, while our great commercial rival 
has already given to the new Republic gra- 
tifying and substantial proofs of her good 
will, and will probably add to these the 
cession of an important territory—while 
England is, in truth, actively labouring to 
secure for herself the growing commerce of 
Liberia—our own Government hesitates to 
even recognize the independence of this 
thriving Republic, and permits our rival to 
step into the possession of agers com- 
mercial advantages which the private be- 
bevolence of our own citizens had virtually 
secured to us. We confess we cannot un- 
derstand such statesmanship, especially as 
it is well understood that Liberia was quite 
willing to waive her right as an independent 
power in the matter of diplomacy, and con- 
fide her interests near the United States 
Government to a white representative. It 
does not seem fitting that the parent should 
thus practically cast off her offspring, espe- 
cially when that child of her benevolent 
enterprise comes bearing in her hand the 
precious gift of commercial advantage. 

The article before us also refers to the 
advantages England is receiving, and will 
yet more abundantly receive from opening 
steam navigation with Liberia. That com- 
munication, the reviewer says, “is already 
causing to spring up between the two coun- 
tries a considerable traffic ;’’ and he adds: 

“ The rivalry of America is, of course, to 
be looked for, and there is a movement now 
going on there to establish a line of steam- 
ers direct from the Chesapeake to Monrovia, 
at short intervals. Our American friends 
are not willing to let the important trade, 
which they foresee will soon arise with the 
West coast of Africa, fall altogether into 
the hands of the English. But rapid tran- 
sit is the best way to bid for trade. They 
will have to compete with a mode of com- 
munication so quick, that President Roberts 
lately landed at home on the twenty-second 
day after leaving London. The more of 
this rivalry the better for Liberia. Let 
England and America contend, ina friendly 
spirit, as to who shall buy the cam-wood, the 
ivory, the palm and nut oil, the sugar, cotton 
and coffee of Liberia, and sell her what she 
may want of cotton, woollen and silk fab- 
rics, salt, crockery and ironmongery ;—such 
competition will but work out and develope 
that prosperous future for Liberia which we 
believe is destined to be attended by such 
vast results.” 

Passing over this phase of the article un- 
der notice, we are glad to fiod so influential 
a periodical as the London Quarterly Re- 
view has deservedly become in Great Bri- 
tain, boldly taking sides with the coloniza- 
tion cause, which across the water has either 
been NE misrepresented or strange- 
ly misunderstood. The reviewer says: 

‘“‘The achievements of colonization on the 
west coast of Africa can hardly be exagger- 
ated. There we find a national polity, mu- 
nicipal institutions, Christian churches and 
Christian ministers; schools and a sound 
system of education; a public press, rising 
towns and villages, a productive agriculture 
and a growing commerce. Under its rale 
about two hundred and fifty thousand hu- 
man beings are found living together in 
harmony, enjoying all the advantages of 
social and political life, and submitting to 
all the restraints which government and re- 
ligious principledemand. Means are found 
to harmonize the habits and interests of the 
colonists, their descendants the native born 
Liberians, and the aborigines of the coast. 
As the creation and achievement of less than 
forty years, we insist that this ts without 
parallel in the history of the world.” — 

We most cordially echo the sentiment. 
Never was such a work so effectually wrought 
in so short a time. To what will it have 
led in another half century!—N. Y. Com. 
Advertiser. 


Dr. Daff and a Hindoo Youth. 


When Dr. Duff read to the intelligent 
Hindoo youth, for the first time, the _ 
cepts of the Saviour, “I say unto you, 
your enemies; bless them that curse you ;” 
one of them could not restrain himself from 
speaking out his feelings:—* O, how beau- 
tiful!’’ For days and weeks he did not 
cease repeating, “ Love your enemies; bless 


them that curse you.” ‘“ How beautiful! 
Surely this must be the truth.” 
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"SETUEDAY, December 8, 1855. 


TH PR SBYTERIAN FOR 1856. 


ITH the close of the present year will 
terminate 8 quarter of a century of 


wthe-existence of the Presbyterian. In view 


9f the services this journal has rendered the 
urch, and of the warm expressions of 
approbation we are constantly receiving from 
all quarters, we would suggest to our oa- 
merous friends that they celebrate our en- 
‘twance on a new quarter century by s special 
‘effort to extend still further the circle of our 
readers: Probably each of our nt sub- 
‘scribers could send us at least op@ new name, 
and most of them conld with ease secure 
several. A very little effort, simultaneously 
‘made at this time, might edd thousands to 
our list, and thus introduce into as many 
families a means of much needed informa- 
tion, and, of various and permanent good. 
In order to present inducements for a special 
effort, we offer the following 


SPECIAL TERMS. 

'" 1. To any person who will send us the names 
of two new subscribers, at any time between this 
‘and the Ist of January, 1856, together with $6, we 
will send receipts for the two subscribers, and also 
for his own paper for one year. 

2. To any person who will send a club of five 
new subscribers and Ten Dollars, between this and 
January Ist, 1856, or add that number to any exist- 
ing club, and remit the money for the saine, we will 
send the paper one year free of charge. 

8. To any person who will send a club of ten 
new subscribers, forwarding Twenty Dollars for the 
same between this and January Ist, 1856, we will 
furnish two copies of the paper free of charge fpr 
one year, addressing the duplicate to any person he 
mey select. 

These terms, it will be remembered, are 
only for this special occasion, and to such 
as may make an effort between this and the 
entrance on the new year. 

On reference to the General Terms on the 
fourth page, it will be seen that when the 
paper is taken in the largest clubs, it comes 
to subscribers at the very low price of about 
$1.80 a year. 


MeetTinc.—A nume- 
rously attended meeting was held in the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Philadelpbia, 
on Thanksgiving day, composed of the Su- 
perintendents and teachers of the various 
Sabbath-schools in the city. The occasion 
was one of much interest. A series of reso- 
lutions was adopted, expressive of the im- 
portance of efforts in behalf of the forty 
thousand neglected children of the city; 
determining to make the Association a per- 
manent organization; calling on all the 
Sabbath-schools to become connected with 
it; taking measures for securing the use of 
the public-school rooms for the use of mis- 
sion Sabbath schools; and requesting pas- 
tors aud other church officers to adopt some 
suitable method for canvassing the neigh- 
bourhoods of their respective churches, with 
a view to secure the attendance of children. 


Acrep CLERGyMEN.—There are now liv- 
ing in Massachusetts eighteen clergymen 
whose ages range from seventy-three to 
ninety-two years. 


INCREASE OF CANDIDATES FOR THE MIN- 
tsTRY.—AIt gives us pleasure to report 
says the Corresponding Secretary of the 

rd of Education,) that the number of 
candidates continues to increase. Since the 
meeting of the last Assembly up to No- 
yember Ist, fifty-five new candidates have 
been received against thirty-six during the 
same period last year; making an increase 
of nineteen during the first six months of 
our ecclesiastical year. This encouraging 
state of things creates a demand for a cor- 
responding increase of funds. The attention 
of the churches was called to this subject in 
the last two numbers of the Home and For- 
eign Record. A brief circular was also sent 
to the Presbyteries and Synods, from a con- 
siderable number of which we have received 
information of their action on this subject. 
It is gratifying to us to be assured of the 
lively interest manifested by our church 
judicatories in this important department of 
Christian benevolence; and we earnestly 
hope that measures will be promptly adopted 
in all the churches to carry into practical 
effect the resolutions of our Presbyteries and 
Synods. 


A Cueerine Fact.—lIn connection with 
the published minutes of the last meeting 
of the Presbytery of Chickasaw, Mississippi, 
we find the following cheering announce- 
ment: 

“The Secre of the Board of Domestic 
Missions, before the General Assembly of 1851, 
reported this Presbytery to be the most desti- 
tate portion of the whole missionary field, and 
that no supply for its wants could be reached. 
We heard it and turned to the Lord for help, 
and now, besides the ten mentioned in the re- 
port of the Committee above, there are five 
other young men within our bounds known to 
5 oa forward to the ministry. Laus 


Fond For Disastep Ministers, &c.— 
We have recently called attention to the 
pressing wants of the Fund for the Relief of 
Superannouated and Disabled Ministers, and 
the Families of Deceased Ministers. The 
following from one of the Trustees of the 
General Assembly to whom is committed 
the management of the Fund, has since 
been received : 

. Messrs. Editors—Will you please to publish 
the following facts and queries fur the serious 
consideration of all whom it may concern, viz: 
That on the lst of May, 1855, the balance in 
the “Fund for Superannuated Ministers,” 
&c. was $971.67. During the six ppreeting 
months to November 1, drafts have been pai 
to the amount of $735.82, while there have 
been received from the whole Presbyterian 
at only $94.18, leaving in the treasury 


- Query 1st.—How long will a fund hold out 
whose income bears such a proportion to its 
expenditures? 

Query 2d.—What is the amount of Christian 
affection and sympathy felt for “ poor and dis- 
tressed Presbyterian ministers, and the widows 
aad children of poor and distressed ministers” 
by their brethren, as exhibited in the facts 
stated above? 

A Trusrez or rae Generar AssemBLy. 


’ Sonpay Liquor Law.—The law of Penn- 
sylvania prohibiting the sale of liquors on 
the Sabbath having been practically nullified, 
both by the drinking shops and the action 
of the Grand Jury, whose duty it was to 
have sustained it, a meeting was held on the 
subject in Philadelphia, onthe 4th inst., by 
the friends of law and order) The remarks 
of the speakers, and the gotiqn of the meet- 
ing, expressed in thes t manner the 
conviction of the necessity of the law and 
its wholesome effects, commended Mayor 
Qonrad for his praiseworthy efforts, and 
protested against any movements to repeal 
the law, end calls on the friends of good 
morals to unite, without distinction of party, 
toresist such a step. There can be no 
doubt that the great body of the people are 
in favour of maintaining and enforcing such 


- @ law, and it only remains for the proper 


authorities to do their duty. 


[MSE disposition to gather up the 
floating fragments of our ecclesiastical 

etc of the times. 
Phe organization of the Presbyterian His- 
torical Society has given definite shape to 
spirit which was abroad, and, ander its 
| fostering influence, we shall look for valua- 
ble fruits. Meanwhile, it is to be hoped 
that spontaneous individual efforts will be 
multiplied. The works of the Rev. Dr. 
Davidson op Kantucky, Rev. Dr. Smith on 
@ portion of Pennsylvania, and Rev. Dr. 
Foote on North Carolina and Virginia, re- 
flect credit on these authors, and en- 
title them to the thanks of the Presbyterian 
Church. They are not, indeed, perfect; but 
they have embodied in permanent form ma- 
terials which are indispensable to any full 
and correct history of our Church in this 
land, and which but for them, in all proba- 
bility, would have been to a considerable 
extent irrevocably lost. 

We have already expressed ourselves in 
favourable terms as to the second series of 
Sketches of Virginia, just issued: by Dr. 
Foote. In most respects, we think it de- 
cidedly superior in interest to either of his 
former works. It comes down within the 
compass of our own times, and speaks of 
men and things in which the readers of the 
volume will feel somewhat of a personal 
interest. The author gives full and highly 
entertaining biographical sketches of Drs. 
Jobn H. Rice, Speece, Baxter, and Hill, 
of the eloquent Turner, and of others, both 
mipisters and laymen, whose labours have 
contributed to build up the Presbyterian 
Church and the cause of Christ, as those of 
few others have done, and whose fame de- 
serves to be extended and cherished by every 
true lover of Zion. The history of the in- 
ception and progress of the scheme which 
resulted in the establishment of Union The- 
ological Seminary by the Rev. Dr. John H. 
Rice; his discouragements and heroic strug- 
gles with almost superhuman difficulties; 
his correspondence with Dr. Alexander and 
others on this and other topics intimately 
connected with the interests of our Church, 
both in the South and in the general field ; 
his self-sacrifices and unremitting toils for 
building up Presbyterianism through the 
pulpit and the press, as well as by means of 
a theological school, cannot be read with- 
out the deepest interest. They unveil the 
inward struggles of an expansive soul burn- 
ing with a great idea, and sacrificing every 
thing for its realization. It would hardly 
be possible for any one prayerfully to follow 
this devoted and indefatigable man through 
his continuous succession of plans for the 
advancement of the Redeemer’s: kingdom, 
and labours for their accomplishment, with- 
out being inspired with a desire to attain to 
something of the same noble measure of 
purpose and of practice. 

The chief charm of this volume, indeed, 
in addition to its mere historical value, is 
the fulness and effectiveness with which it 
brings out the spirit which pervaded the 
ministry, whose characters are spread out on 
its pages. No one can read their record 
without feeling that they were eminently 
men of God. In intellectual stature some 
of them were giants; of learning they were 
the faithful friends and promoters; for ele- 
gant literature they had a refined apprecia- 
tion; but over and above all these qualities 
shines out the still higher one of a devout 
and holy fervour, and an all-absorbing con- 
secration to the work of preaching Christ 
and saving souls. This it was that gave 
tone to their conversation, their correspon- 
dence, and the labours of their lives. Much 
has been said and written of late as to the 
ministry required by the times, the wants of 
the Church, &c.; and repeatedly, whilst fol- 
lowing these great and good men through 
their inward struggles and their outward 
toils, have we said to ourselves, “Here is 
the desideratum; this is just what is now 
needed; these servants of God had the 
great indispensable for the progress of 
Christ’s cause—they were thoroughly devo- 
ted to the work of saving souls.”” They did 
not seek to adorn their discourses so as to 
gain eclat for themselves, but so to find the 
way to the hearts and the consciences of 
their hearers as that they should be aroused 
from the death in trespasses and sins, and 
quickened to a new and spiritual life. They 
did vot lie upon their oars waiting to be 
pointed to some peaceful haven in which to 
cast anchor, but in their rude barks they 
braved all weathers, seeking to make con- 
quests for God and the Lamb. They did 
not ask where they could be provided for in 
most comfort, but where there was work to 
be done—where were the destitute and 
needy—where men were willing to hear the 
gospel—and there, whether it were in the 
dreary court-house or school-house, in the 
log-cabin or under a tree with no canopy 
but the foliage and heaven’s great dome— 
there they cheerfully went, and delivered 
their message, and God put his seal and 
divine sanction upon it. Such a ministry 
could not fail to be a priceless blessing to 
any Church. We earnestly commend Dr. 
Foote’s volume as a study, in this point of 
view, to our candidates and rising ministry. 

An interesting historical fact in reference 
to the great Jonathan Edwards, which we 
do not remember elsewhere to have seen, 
Dr. Foote brings to light, viz., that Edwards 
was on the point of joining Davies, and set- 
tling in Virginia, and that nothing, human- 
ly speaking, but his failing to receive 
Davies’ letter in time, prevented his doing 
so. We should not omit to mention, also, 
that the work embodies the history of the 
stirring times anterior to and embracing the 
late division of the Presbyterian Church. 


CO-OPERATIVE CHRISTIANITY. 


HE New York Bible Society held its 
thirty-second anniversary on the 27th 
ult. Its report exhibits the work accom- 
plished during another year, especially by 
means of its active and faithful agent Mr. 
Watson, who has visited more than ten 
thousand families, many of whom are Roman 
Catholics, who yet willingly received copies 
of the Holy Scriptures. Of the families 
thus visited, 1588 were without any reli- 
gious works, and 322 refused to receive the 
Bible. 6604 Bibles and Testaments were 
distributed, most of which were given away. 
The report shows a total of 57,704 Bibles 
and Testaments distributed among the in- 
mates of the various charitable institutions 
of the city, at the military stations and 
among the emigrants, and to those who go 
down to the sea in ships. The operations 
for the year have been of the most thorough 
character, and a noble work has been ac- 
complished. There is one item of the re- 
port, however, which is a significant fact. 
The receipts for the year have been $17,193, 
58, of which $8027 were contributed by the 
Presbyterian churches, $4000 were realized 
by the various operations of the Socicty, and 
the remaining $5000 were raised among the 
other denominations that have united in the 
work, including the Dutch, the Congrega- 
tionalists, the Kpiscopalians and the Metho- 
dists. Certainly this is a small pro rata 
when wealth and numbers are taken into the 
account. 
We rejoice that there is in this work 
a broad platform on which all Christian 
churches can meet, where there can be no 
party jealousies, aud where the only rivalry 


need be who can give and do most for the 


cause, Yet we cannot but ask whe- 
ther thé wealth of the Presbyterians in New 
York 80 greatly exceeds that of all the other 
churches engaged in this work, or whether 
they have dome more, or others less than 
their share. 

We notice, however, that the other deno- 
minations were, as usual, nobly represent- 
ed at the anniversary, in which the servi- 
ces were conducted mainly by brethren of 
Methodist and Congregational Churches. 
Here was a sample of division of labour 
—of co-operative Christianity. You fur- 
nish the means, and we will do the talk- 
ing and direction of affairs.” In the 
Bible cause we know it is of little conse- 
quence who takes the lead. No matter how 
or where a Bible is given, it goes as the 
sword of the Spirit, and will accomplish 
that whereto it is sent; and we can heartily 
rejoice in all that the Society is doing whose 
sole object is to print and circulate the 
Scriptures. Yet is it not right to expect 
that the churches which co-operate in this 
Society should contribute somewhat of a fair 
proportion to carry on its operations? They 
should furnish their share of funds, as well 
as directors, speakers, and agents. 


‘DR. CUMMING. 


YHIS distinguished preacher, who is so 
| well known in this country by the 
publication of his numerous writings, is at 
present occupying the special attention of 
the English reviewers. In the hands of the 
Westminster Review he meets with no mer- 
cy, the able writer of the article regarding 
him through the medium of that pretentious 
philosophical infidelity now too prevalent in 
that country, and reluctant to admit that he 
possesses a single merit as a preacher or 
theological writer. It will soon become 
manifest to the reader that the chief quarrel 
of the reviewer is with evangelical religion, 
Dr. Cumming being merely the text on 
which his tirade is based. That he detects 
real defects in the Doctor’s volumes will be 
readily acknowledged, and that he justly 
condemns some extravagancies will not be 
denied, while the general strain of his arti- 
cle is to bring into discredit what are gene- 
rally held to be undoubted truths of revela- 
tion. With serious Christians, therefore, 
this review will receive no credit for dispas- 
sionate and impartial criticism. 

Another writer in 7he Press, with a more 
unexceptionable spirit, and with much less 
suspicion of hostility to religion, notices the 
later volumes of the Doctor on the interpre- 
tation of prophecy, and treats them with a 
severity which many will probably deem 
just and righteous. It isa fact to be de- 
plored, that those who devote much of their 
time to the study of prophecy, are very apt 
to assume a positiveness and dogmatism 
which are not in keeping with a docile spirit. 
They imagine they have succeeded in tracing 
them through all their intricacies, devel- 
oping them in all their relations, and have 
at length found a key of interpretation which 
will unlock and expose to view all that bas 
hitherto been regarded as difficult and unin- 
telligible. From being students of prophecy 
they become prophets, and often to their 
own confusion. Dr. Cumming has not es- 
caped thisdanger. He has adopted a theory, 
for the verification of which he is eager to 
accommodate all the passing events of the 
day. Instead of saying that there is plausi- 
ble reason for believing that such and such 
events may have been contemplated by the 
divine prescience, he expresses a too confi- 
dent conviction that these events are the 
only ones which could have been contem- 
plated, and that his conviction is supported 
by irrefragable proof. Now we can readily 
understand how an ardent and investigating 
mind, after careful study, may arrive at this 
point of positiveness in reference to its judg- 
ments and conclusions; but we are not dis- 
posed to excuse its dogmatism in regard to 
subjects, which if not inscrutable, are at 
least extremely difficult, and may by a finite 
and fallible intellect be entirely misconceived. 

The readers of Dr. Cumming, while giv- 
ing him credit for ingenuity, will be often 
startled by the boldness of his conclusions. 
Recent political events, which are not un- 
likely to upheave all the nations of the Old 
World, have had no small influence in hur- 
rying Dr. Cumming to conclusions which, if 
not verified, will inevitably cloud his repu- 
tation. When he fixes on the year 1865 as 
the time of Christ’s advent and the com- 
mencement of the millennium, he hazards 
much, as he may, like many others of his 
cotemporaries, live to see that pericd, and if 
it fails to usher in the millennium, not only 
bis credit as an interpreter will be ruined, 
but his usefulness as a minister will be at 
an end. So great a mistake would be to 
the infidel a legitimate theme not only to 
sneer at the author of it, but to rail at reli- 
gion itself. This would not be all, but 
minds not imbued with a positive infidelity 
would be skaken, and the error of the indis- 
creet advocate would be charged on the reli- 
gion which he professed toexpound. We 
should regret that from any cause the prac- 
tical writings of Dr. Cumming should be- 
come unpopular. They are, for the most 
part, sound in their views of truth, earnest 
in their enforcement of it, and calculated, as 
we think, to make men reflect on their ways 
and turn to the sufficiency of the cross. It 
would be a pity that popularity should 
spoil such a man, that self-confidence should 
ensnare him, or that indiscretion should 
afford to infidelity a handle to assail him. 

Votes or THanks.—Some of our con- 
temporaries have been a good deal disturbed 
because the last General Assembly saw pro- 
per to pass votes of thanks to the officers of 
the Boards for their fidelity in discharging 
their duties. We have never been zealous 
for such votes, but have not been able to 
discern their evil tendency. The Presbyte- 
rian of the West thus alludes to the subject : 

“It may be an unwelcome statement, but 
still we express it, that the presumption is 
that these compliments of the Assembly would 
not have disturbed any body’s equanimity, if 
it had not been that many things, during the 
past year, had been said or insinuated in re- 
gard to these men [the Secretaries] on the 
contrarywise; and we will add that the mean- 
ing of the Assembly’s action is only under- 
stuod by those who know that there was a 
very extensive feeling of disgust and dissatis- 
faction in the Church, in view of the opposi- 
tion made to her most faithful and worthy 
public officers and agents.” 

Soutn PresByTERIAN CuHurcH, CHICA- 
ao.—We have been gratified to learn, says 
the Presbyterian Herald, from a friend who 
has lately visited Chicago, that the new 
church enterprise, in connection with the 
Old-school General Assembly, which has 
been commenced by the Rev. Mr. Henry, 
on the south side of the river, bas thus far 
met with very encouraging success. The 
church has purchased and paid the cash for 
a lot in a very eligible situation, at a cost of 
fifteen or twenty thousand dollars, and will 
proceed to build upon it at an early day. 
They now worship in one of the public 
halls of the city, and our informant thinks 
that there were from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty persons present in the 
morning, and from four to five hundred in 
the evening, of the Sabbath which he wor- 
shipped with them. Several valuable ac- 
cessions to their numbers have been made 
since the organization. Mr. McCormick of’ 
the celebrated reaping machine, is one of the 
prominent movers in this enterprise, and has 
contributed to it with princely liberality. 


PLacranisM. — Many of the Bpglish’ 
clergy are noted for preaching sérmong 
which they never wrote. One of them was 
charged in one of the journals with having 
announced to his congregation that the ser- 
mon he was about to give them was bor- 
rowed, an honesty certainly to be commend- 
ed, 4nd he thus sensibly defends himself: 


“I have mostly preached my Own sermons, 
and still do—such as they are; but I have not 
hesitated to preach other persons’ sermons 
when time and circumstances rendered the 
production of two original sermons of my own 
either inconvenient or intolerably irksome. I 
justify the practice to my own mind by some 
such considerations as these: —1. all 
ministers, at times, borrow the thoughts, and, 
very many, the language of other writers, al- 
though they may not acknowledge it; 2. That 
it is better to do this than to re crude 
and vapid discourses, hastily an mp ped 
thrown off at the moment for want of leisure 
abe yey to write; 3. That, after all, it is the 

of a sermon, and not the writer of it, 
which does, or ought to do, the good; 4. That 
by this occasional use of borrowed sermons, 
time and energy are husbanded for other min- 
isterial employments; 5. I did not feel com- 
fortable at the thought of palming off other 
men’s sermons for my own, fo sort of pious 
fraud) and, therefore, I candidly told my peo- 
ple what I intended to do.” 


WIcKEDNEssS OVERRULED FoR GooD.— 
Amidst the rampant radicalism, low-bred 
scurrility and overweening conceit, which 
renders the New York Independent a dis- 
grace to the name of a religious journal, we 
are pleased to see that some good can be ac- 
complished by such a sheet, even though it 
be by indirection. The Presbyterian Herald 
Bays: ‘ 

The Independent has a mission ‘to perform 
for New-school Presbyterians, and it is rapidly 
doing its work. That mission is to run radi- 
calism to seed, and let the religious world, and 
especially the New-school Presbyterian Church, 
sec what that seed is. Old-school Presbyterians 
had seen it years ago, when the division took 

lace, and shut down the flood gates from 

ongregationalism, and stopped the torrents 
which were threatening to overrun them. It 
remained for the /; ¢ and its y to 
drive New-school Presbyterians to do the same 
thing, and in doing so it has performed a good 
work, though it meant not so, neither came it 
into its mind.” 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
for the Agricultural Mission in Palestine 
five dollars from R. 8. W., North Carolina, 
and one dollar from A. C. 

From A. P. C., New York city, ten dollars 
for a library for the Sabbath-school of the 
Presbyterian church at Titusville, Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania. 


THANKSGIVING.—The days appointed in 
the different States for Thanksgiving, were 
observed apparently with more than ordi- 
nary interest. We trust the sacrifice of 
thousands of grateful hearts ascended to the 
throne on high, for our manifold mercies. 
Some of the discourses delivered have al- 
ready appeared in print, and others will 
probably share a similar publicity and more 
extended influence for good. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that when the chief magistrates 
of the various States make their appoint- 
ments for the next Thanksgiving, they may 
arrange for the same day, so that this festi- 
val may have, as far as possible, a national 
character. 

PresByTERY OF NaAssAu.—lIn addition 
to the items already inserted in our columns 
in regard to the first meeting of the new 
Presbytery of Nassau, we learn that it is the 
intention of this body to render their meet- 
ings, as far as possible, seasons of spiritual 
good to the people amongst whom they may 
meet, a resolution having been passed to 
hold religious services with the congrega- 
tions, and directing church sessions to make 
the necessary arrangements. We wish this 
custom prevailed universally with ou»church 
judicatories. Wherever adopted and proper- 
ly carried out, it has been attended with 
most happy results. 

The following Committees were appointed 
to visit the churches under the care of the 
Presbytery : 
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Crelesiastical Rerord, 


The Rev. George S. Woodhull requests cor- 
respondents to address him at Point Pleasant, 
Mason county, Virginia. 

The post-office address of the Rev. Charles 
Wood has been changed from Flemington, New 
Jersey, to Philadelphia. Correspondents will 
please address him accordingly. 

Mr. Edward P. Crane was ordained and in- 
stalled pastor of the Rockland Lake Presby- 
terian church, by the Presbytery of Hudson, 
November 14. The Rev. Dr. Snodgrass pre- 
sided; the Rev. Joseph Corey preached from 1 
Tim. iii. 1; the Rev. S. E. Hepburn and the 
Rey. S. Kellogg delivered the charges to the 
pastor and people. 

The Rev. G. M. Swan has removed from 
Unionville, Iowa, to Troy, Davis county, Iowa, 
with a view to labouring as an itinerant mis- 
sionary. 

The Rev. John Ustick of Roscoe, Illinois, has 
accepted an invitation to the church of Earls- 
ville, Illinois. 

Mr. Joseph Bardwell was ordained by the 
Presbytery of Tombecbee, at its late meeting, 
with a view to his installation as pastor of the 
church of Aberdeen, Mississippi. 

The Rev. W. C. Kniffin having accepted a 
call to the churches of Horeb and Hopewell, 
his post office will be Lexington, Kentucky, in- 
stead of Mayslick. 

The Rev. Joel K. Lyle has entered upon the 
agency for Danville Seminary, and his post 
office address has been changed from Nicholas- 
ville to Lexington, Kéntucky. 

The Rev. John H. Brown, D.D., bas received 
a call to the church of Jacksonville, Illinois, 
which he has declined accepting for the pres- 
ent, but has consented to act as supply until he 
ascertains how the climate and labour will suit 
his health. 

The Rev. William T. Finley, pastor of the 
Associate Reformed church in Chillicothe, 
Ohio, has announced his intention to resign his 
charge, and seek a connection with our Church. 
He is a minister of the highest standing, ability, 
and attainments. 

On the 23d of November the Presbytery of 
Greenbrier ordained Mr. Samuel H. Brown, 
and installed him pastor of the church of Frank. 
fort, Greenbrier county, Virginia. 

The Rev. W. C. Emerson has removed from 
Starkville to Quitman, Mississippi, where cor- 
respondents are requested to address him. 

The Rev. J. J. A. Morgan having resigned 
the office of Stated Clerk of the Presbytery of 
Long Island, and transferred his relations to 
the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, all per- 
sons wishing to correspond with the Long 
Island Presbytery should address the Rev. 
Gaylord L. More, Stated Clerk, Babylon, Long 
Island. 
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Dutch cleanliness— Cows and sheep in costume— 
Amsterdam — Eart “ati 
Ablutions alow and aloft—Canals a useful 
institution—Life on the water— Aristocratic 
quarter— Mirrors for the curious—An Amster- 
dam cart—Thriftiness and benevolence. 


Messrs. Editors—We first stepped upon the 
shores of Holland at Arnheim, whence we 
reached Amsterdam by railway. The distance 
is about sixty miles, and was accomplished in 
three hours. The route is diversified by dykes, 
meadows, and wind-mills, not so picturesque 
as entertaining to one who looks upon them for 
the first time. If nature presented no great at- 
tractions, we found constant pleasure in con- 
firming, by actual observation, the fame of the 
Dutch for cleanliness. Every station on the 
road seemed to have been scrubbed that morn- 
ing, and was surrounded by a perfect little 
weedler’s garden, with mosaic foot paths of 
white and coloured pebbles. The meadows 
were studded with sleek cows in clean white 
shirts, or rather coverings to keep them tidy. 
The sheep carried their bushy tails in baskets, 
and‘an imaginative friend near me suggested 
that some swine with long curled bristles had 
just passed through the hands of a hair-dresser. 

At last Amsterdam, with its almost innumer- 
able wind-mills, came in sight, and about night- 
fall we reached in safety the Doclin hotel, and 
made our way up to our room through a barri- 
cade of mops and water-pails. Now there 
never was 4 city that from earliest childhood I 
had longed more to see than Amsterdam. I 
had been brought up in the good Dutch city of 
Albany, which has always claimed Amsterdam 
as its legitimate parent. I had been acquaint- 
ed with a great many old Dutch ladies, in high 
caps, who told me that Amsterdam was the 
terrestial paradise. I had often gazed upon the 
old Dutch houses, going up step by step to a 
point, and surmounted by an enormous rooster 
for a weather-cock, and I had wondered when 
they told me they were built of bricks brought 
from Amsterdam. I remember especially the 
Vanderheyden palace, that glorious old double- 
gabled structure, and the baker who lived in 
the basement, and used to sell me oely-coeks 
and gingerbread horses. Indeed, I went to 
school once in one of these Dutch houses, and 
a Dutch dame, of happy memory, taught me 
first to read. But, alas! those days are past, 
and those houses have now all been swept away. 
Only one here and there is left, like a grave- 
stone, to mark the place of the dead. Ah! 
how the tide of early recollections did rush 
back, as I sat cold and shivering, and half un- 
conscious at my window that night, and gazed 
out upon that silent sea of gables! They rose 
up into the grey starlight like so many glitter- 
ing points, from each of which memory spun 
out a long-forgotten tale of my youth. Long 
buried events came up out of their graves and 
walked in solemn procession before me; I lived 
over again the rosy days of childhood; I felt 
once more the soft pressure of my teacher’s 
hand, God bless her! and saw again the long 
row of blooming faces that lined the ebon walls 
of that old Dutch school-house. Ah, how care- 
worn and wrinkled they are now, if yet they 
move among the living! Bring me a garland 
for memory. It deserves a laurel wreath that 
will never fade, for that night it conquered 
time, and made me young again. 

A walk through Amsterdam is a source of 
great and ever varied entertainment. Let us 
take one together, and keep our eyes open as 
we go. I would remind you, first of all, that 
if certain sluices and dykes in the neighbour- 
hood of the city should give way, we would all 
suddenly be buried beneath the salt waves of 
the sea. Again, remember that we are walk- 
ing over a bog of soft mud, which has become 
terra firma, only through a liberal supply of 
piles driven into the soil beneath. It may help 
you to appreciate this fact, to know that in 
1822 the piles under a corn warehouse sud- 
denly gave way, and the whole structure dis- 
appeared under the mud, like a diving duck 
under the placid surface of a pond. Now let us 
proceed. Scarcely have we turned the corner 
before we are arrested, under the impression that 
the respectable mansion before us is on fire, 
and a detachment of the fire brigade is in the 
vigorous prosecution of its office. We observe 
a maid-servant on the side-walk plying with 
great industry a hand fire-engine, and sending 
a stream of water through the pipe against the 
front of the house. Another, amid a cloud of 
steam, is scrubbing the side-walk; while a 
third is leaning, to an alarming length, out of 
the third-story window, and, with a long broom, 
trying to reach an innocent spider in the upper- 
most right-hand angle of*the window frame. 
This is the usual Saturday morning diversion 
of the maid-servants, and accounts for the re- 
markably clear and shining appearance of the 
house fronts, as well as for the comparative de- 
sertion of the streets on Saturday morning, the 
aborigines having learned, by long experience, 
how useless it is, either with umbrellas or reso- 
lution, to attempt to cope with that great 
weekly inundation. 

As we proceed, we cross a canal by a bridge, 
and I stop on the bridge to tell you that canals 
are the great institution of Amsterdam. They 
cut the city into ninety-five islands, and are 
crossed by two hundred and ninety bridges. 
To speak in an Irish idiom, most of the carting 
of the city is done on the canals, and they are 
the great high-way of trade in the city itself, as 
well as from the country into the city. It re- 
minds one of Venice, and yet is totally unlike 
Venice. Not only is the architecture of the 
two cities strikingly dissimilar, but the canals 


_of Venice are the routes of pleasure, as well as 


of business, and the gay gondolas land you 
directly on the door-step of your dwelling. 
Whereas in Amsterdam, the canals are lined 
with quays, and are devoted exclusively to 
business, while the tide of pleasure rolls along 
the paved streets in gilded carriages, as in any 
other city. Another peculiarity of Amster- 
dam is, that a considerable portion of the popu- 
lation lives upon these canals. A first mate, 
or cabin-boy, of a canal boat, we may suppose, 
has laid up enough money to set up for him- 
self. He procures for himself a small boat, fit 
only to ply about the city, or to make short 
excursions into the country. He furnishes the 
little cabin as well as he can, puts his newly 
married wife into it, and there they domesti- 
cate themselves in their floating home. As 
trade prospers and his family increases, he sees 
the need, and happily has the ability to pur- 
chase a larger boat and take longer excursions, 
and thus after awhile he finds himself a rich 
burgher, in entire possession of a large schoon- 
er, or able to retire to brick walls on éerra 
firma. All along these canals, you find these 
floating houses—any thing but clippers—with 
their broad sides shining like a mirror, the tidy 
wife sitting by the cabin-window knitting 
stockings, and the little ones tumbling over the 
deck in a perfect agony of sport. There is no 
doubt that many of the richest burghers of 
Amsterdam first saw the light in the cabin of 
a canal boat; and perhaps this fact may throw 
some gleam of probability upon the popular 
superstition that the Dutch are amphibious. 

But crossing the bridge, we soon reach the 
Keiser’s Gratch, a long, elegant street, facing 
the canal, and built up with lofty, modern 
houses, half emancipated from gables, but still 
retaining the “stoops” in all their fine propor- 
tions. The sober, sedate look of these houses, 
their carefully polished brick fronts, and the 
simple elegance which a glance into their win- 
dows reveals, show that we are in the aristo- 
cratic part of the city, and indicate the pleas- 
ing truth that the Dutch aristocracy are great- 
er lovers of solid comfort than of showy finery. 

i perhaps wonder to see so many 
winddws here provided on the outside with 
small mirrors, set at all angles, and moveable 
into all positions. They are merely the inven- 
tion of that curiosity which (pardon me) ty- 
rannizes over the weaker sex, and serve to show 
them, as they sit at their needle-work, the fea- 
tures of every passer-by. An humble pedes- 
trian in the street little knows often times that 
he is brought face to face with a high-born 
dame in the third-story window. 

We go now through the busiest part of the 
city, and find in the bustle and activity that pre- 
vail, pleasing evidence that the Duteh area thriv- 
ing people. In their old and quaint buildings, 
too, in their sometimes singular costumes, and 
in the juxtaposition, to our eyes, of machines 


which we supposed superseded y years ago, 
we see evidence that they still love to walk in 
the rute which their fathers made, and open 
their minds slowly to modern innovations. A 
sledge, dragged over the stones by a lean horse, 
particularly attracts our attention. It seems as 
if returning from the north pole after a thaw 
has set in; but it is merely an Amsterdam cart, 
of which the pretty severe friction against the 
stones is somewhat relieved by a small keg of 
water placed in front of the runners, and which 
projects from the bung-hole a small jet of water 
every time the horse gives a spasmodic jerk. 
This business street brings us to the princi- 
pal public buildings of Amsterdam, the Palace, 
and the Exchange, the former an imposing 
structure, of some architectural beauty. A visit 
to the picture-gallery in the Trippenhuis will 
make us well acquainted with the past and 
present state of Dutch art. The collection of 
pictures is large, and entirely national. Here 
we can learn how Rembrandt could play with 
lights and shadows; how Paul Potter could 
make the animal creation live on canvass; how 
Vandevelde could illustrate Holland’s triumphs 
upon the ocean, and how Gerard Don Van 
Steen, and a host of others could picture com- 
mon life as Dutch painters only can. It is a 
collection which will be studied with interest, 
and which does honour to the land it represents. 
There are few objects of particular attraction 
in Amsterdam; but the whole city, with its 
neighbourhood, is a monument to the genius 
and industry of the people. You have only to 
reflect that you are walking over artificial 
ground, and that the canals that thread every 
street, are the works of men’s hands. You 
have only to cross the river and inspect the 
great locks and sluices of the famous ship ca- 
nal; you have only to walk along the quays, 
especially that near what is called the “ Her- 
ring packery,” and see the bustle of its exten- 
sive commerce, in order to convince yourself 
that Amsterdam is one of the wonders of the 
world. And if you would see evidence too, of 
her moral and religious life, you have only to 
inspect her twenty-three institutions of benevo- 
lence, and reflect that no form of human woe 
exists but what finds sympathy in the hearts 
and relief from the hands of the citizens of 
Amsterdam. The sick are cared for, the poor 
are fed, and the crazed brain finds a pillow 
upon which to rest, and a kind voice to say, 
“ Peace, be still” to the demon that torments it. 
What monument does any city need richer or 
loftier than this? What are there that man can 
better approve, or God more graciously smile 
upon? Buiyta. 


The King of Prussia and a Commit- 
tee of the Evangelical Alliance. 


[FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT.] 


Visit of the Deputation— Friends in the Prussian 
Court—Favourable impression made by Drs. 
Krummacher and Baird—The King’s arrival 
at Cologne— Private reception of the Commit- 
tee—His Christian conversation and spirit— 
Favourable results hoped for. 


Parts, Nov. 15, 1855. 

Messrs. Edlitors—A most important fact 
relating to the Evangelical Conference, isthe 
very kind and courteous reception by the King 
of Prussia of the deputation in favour of re- 
ligious liberty, sent in the name of the Con- 
ference, as 1 mentioned at the time. The 
following details were communicated by Sir 
Culling Eardley, Bart., President of the 
Deputation, in one of the meetings of the 
ninth annual Conference of the English 
branch of the Evangelical Alliance, which 
took place in London a few days ago. 

The hand of God was visible in all the 
circumstances connected with the deputa- 
tion to the King of Prussia. Amidst many 
obstacles, friends were unexpectedly raised 
up in the Prussian Court. The late Prussian 
Ambassador in England, who was at the 
time in Germany, was induced to take a 
warm interest in the object, and prepared 
the mind of the King to receive the deputa- 
tion. An aid-de-camp of the King rendered 
similar assistance. Dr. Krummacher also, 
and Dr. Baird, who both saw the Kin 
before the Deputation met him, produce 
a favourable impression on him with regard 
to what they had just seen and we in 
Paris. After many unforeseen difficulties, 
four gentlemen, representing respectively 
England, France, Germany, and Belgium, 
(Sir Culling Eardley, Bart., Mr. Vallette, 
pastor of the Lutheran Church in Paris, 
Mr. Bonnet, pastor in Frankfort, and Mr. 
Panchaud, pastor in Brussels,) met at Co- 
logne, where the King had promised to 
receive them. They assembled there on the 
2d of October, and on the morning of the 
following day they were to meet the King, 
who was coming from another part of his 
Rhenish provinces, to pay a visit to that 
city. Having in great haste prepared a me- 
morial, setting forth the facts, they pro- 
ceeded to execute their task. All the 
dignitaries of the city and province were 
assembled to meet the Sovereign. As the 
Deputation were proceeding to the Palace, 
where the King was §taying, they saw the 
Archbishop of Cologne and the Roman 
Catholic clergy, the municipality of Co- 
logne, and of other cities and towns on the 
Rhine, all going to pay their respects to His 
Majesty. The military authorities also were 
present, as well as the nobles and landed 
proprietors of the country. When the Depu- 
tation arrived at the large assembly room, 
they came to the conclusion that when so 
many persons were waiting to be received, 
it was impossible for them to enter into any 
statement, and that the end for which they 
had come could not be attained. It was half- 
past ten when they appeared before the King, 
and at eleven he was to lay the foundation 
stone of a new bridge across the Rhine. A 
paper, however, having been presented to 
the King on their behalf, he gave orders for 
the preparation of a private reception room, 
into which they were shown, and where 
they were indulged with half an hour’s most 
intimate Christian conversation. Sir Cul- 
ling Eardley strongly and deeply expressed 
his conviction, in the English meeting, that 
great injustice has been done to the King 
of Prussia, whom he believes in his con- 
science to be a man of God; he said this on 
the authority of Christian men who had 
been near His Majesty’s person, who were 
conversant with his habits, and who had no 
interest in misrepresenting matters. 

Tne King began by requesting the Presi- 
dent of the Deputation (Sir Culling Eard- 
ley), to state the nature of the object which 
they had in view. He remarked, that His 
Majesty was probably aware of the general 
purport of it. ‘“ Yes,” was the reply; “I 
aim aware of its general purport, but I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with the facts, 
and I shall be glad if you will enlighten me 
with regard to them.’”’ The Deputation 
then stated three or four of the most promi- 
nent facts detailed in the memorial. They 
first prepared the ground by observing that 
matters were by no means so bad in Prussia 
as in other parts of Germany; and that in 
the lesser States of Germany, the authori- 
ties made no secret of their intention of 
putting down religious liberty; whereas in 
Prussia, oppression is chiefly confined to re- 
mote parts of the country. They further 
stated, that in various parts of Germany, not 
including Prussia, marriage was 
amills among Dissenters. The cler 
refuse to marry persons who have left the 
national Church; and as there is in Ger- 
many no such thing as civil marriage, there 
are at this moment in Germany numerous 
persons who are desirous of being married, 
and cannot attain their object. The only 
way in which they can attain it, is going 
over to England to be married, a marriage 
there holding good in Germany; but not 
long since a couple having embarked at Ham- 
burgh for the purpose, they were brought 
on shore and thrown into prison for daring 
to contemplate marriage in England, after 
it bad been refused them in Germany. 
Again, they mention to the King the fact 
that according to the law of Prussia, every 
child must attend a national school till after 
confirmation, under a penalty of three-pence 
a day on the parent for the whole period dur- 
ing which the law is broken; and a special 


instance im which an indictment extending 
over three years, had becn brought against 
a man for neglecting to send his daughter 
to school. They also referred to the case 
ofa Baptist minister, who was sent to prison 
for six months for daring to administer bap- 
tism ; and stated that whole congregations 
bad been imprisoned for fourteen days for 
holding meetings out of the National Church. 
On hearing these things, the King expressed 
great surprise. He was especially astonish- 
ed at some things stated as having taken 
lace in the Grand Duchy of Mecklenbu 

Bchweria, and promised to write on the su 
ject to the Duke, who, he said, had been his 
warm friend from childhood, and was a pious- 
ly and well di man. 

As regarded the facts which especially 
concerned Prussia, the King begged the 
deputation to leave in his hands the doc- 
ument which related to them. Towards 
the end of the interview, Sir Culling 
Eardley remarked, that in order to save 
His Majesty’s time, they had put their 
statement on paper, and asked permission 
to leave it with an officer in attendance; 
whereupon the King ¢bserved it would be 
better that it should be given from hand 


to hand, and taking it from the President, 


he placed it in his helmet. When they 
alluded to the Paris Conference, and to 
what had occurred there, His Majesty said: 
“What a blessing! I rejoice, and thank 
God for it.” The impression received by 
the members of the Deputation was, that 
the Sovereign of Prussia was honestly and 
anxiously p aro of providing a remedy 
for the evils stated. A day or two after 
the interview, they wrote to the King to 
rectify one or two facts which had been 
somewhat mis-stated; and in doing s0, 
pressed for an answer to the memorial, 
which they hope will be received ere long. 
* 


For the Presbyterian. 
A SLIGHT ERROR CORRECTED. 


Messrs, Editors—The ingenious volume 
entitled ‘‘ Modern Pilgrims,’’ noticed in the 
Presbyterian of last week, and dedicated to 
a distinguished Baptist clergyman, abounds 
in felicitous satire, and contains, in the 
main, such “ notes of travel” as could only 
have been taken by one who had himself 
been over the ground, and knew something 
of the journey he describes. But there is 
one omission which I marvel should have 
escaped the notice of so accurate an obser- 
ver. I refer to the following account which 
is given of the manner in which modern 
pilgrims enter on pilgrimage : 

‘« Now, then, to understand these matters, 
the reader must be told that there was a 
river to be crossed, in setting forth on a 
pilgrimage, which stream the citizens of the 
city of Babylon had, with eminent appro- 
priateness, named ‘Spuyting Teufel Creek’ 
—a narrow river, with a rapid current, flow 
ing over a bed of sand. 

‘Tt may seem strange that it should mat- 
ter much what bridge was to be crossed, or 
what caravan was to be joined, so the tra- 
veller really made the pilgrimage with all 
zeal and diligence. But so it was. Ex- 
clusiveness was the order of the day, and it 
was a question to be met at the start, ‘Which 
bridge do you cross?’ and ‘What badge do 
you wear 

‘‘ The border of the river was marshy and 
destitute of rock, and the bottom was a 
quicksand ; so that, in constructing the first 
bridge, the ‘old Romans’ were compelled to 
rely upon the abutments laid in the bank. 
These were of great extent along the line 
of the river, and were built of weighty ‘de- 
cretals,’ as they were called—great masses 
of lead and brass—which were imbedded in 
the banks. The arch of the Roman bridge 
sprung from side to side, and it stood the 
wonder of the world. To be sure, the abut- 
ments sometimes showed signs of givin 
way; but new decretals of great power, aa 
heavier than those used before, kept the 
bridge in its position. And so it stood un- 
til the era of the Reformation, as it was 
called by many, when the Episcopal bridge 
was erected alongside of the Roman bridge, 
resting on the same abutments, and with 
the same curve of the arch, so that there 
was little to choose between the two, only 
that the last was most modern in its ap- 
pearance. But when those great master 
workmen, the two Johns of Edinburgh and 
Geneva, set up a separate party, they de- 
termined to have a bridge of their own. 
Now, as they would not use the decretals 
for abutments, they must needs rely upon 
a pier, and for this they needed a Bn 
tion in the river itself. There had once 
been a rock in the middle of the stream, 
called the Rock of Abraham, by means of 
which the great prince, whose name it bore, 


-was authorized and enabled to take himself 


and his infant sons across the river. This 
stood until the days of Paul, the iconoclast, 
who, finding the early pilgrims greatly at- 
tached to this rock of Abraham, blasted it, 
and blew it into fragments, as he thought, 
to its very base. But, so soon as this ne- 
cessity arose, by sounding the depths care- 
fully, the ridge of this old rock was reached, 
and forthwith, in despite of denunciations 
of the stockholders in the Roman and Eng- 
lish bridges, the famous Presbyterian bridge 
was built upon a single pier. This was, 
however, found to be a subject of constant 
anxiety and repair; for as the abrasion of 
the water was incessant, it became an in- 
stant necessity to discharge around the base 
cart-loads of lead, about the size of a book; 
though of late years sheets of lead as thick 
as a pamphlet or sermon were found suffi- 
cient to keep the frame-work steady. It 
was found, indeed, by long experience, that 
nothing but a constant supply of lead could 
be confidently relied upon; for the mate- 
rial, being heavy, slid off from the extremely 
narrow surface of the rock, and sunk to 
depths unknown.”’— Vol. J. p. 25. 

The bridges being thus considered inse- 
cure by our author, we are naturally curious 
to know what was the true method of cross- 
ing the river. A few pages further on, our 
curiosity is gratified in the description he 
gives us of the manfer in which his heroes 
effected the passage. 

“ Having taken leave of their friends, to 
the surprise and astonishment of their fash- 
ionable acquaintances, they forded the river, 
and thus commenced their pilgrimage to the 
Celestial City. Every thing was bright to 
them as they came up out of the water, and 
went on their way rejoicing.”— Vol. I. p. 
72. 

But if the current was “narrow” and 
“rapid,” and the “bottom a quicksand,” 
and contained such “depths unknown,” 
consistency and accuracy require that this 
fording of the river should be more particu- 
larly described. The narrative, as it stands, 
will hardly seem credible to those who have 
never been on pilgrimage. This evident 
omission, we humbly suggest, might be sup- 
plied, in any future edition of the work, on 
some such plan as the following: 

Not a great many years ago, it happened 
that a party of pilgrims became incorporated 
under the title of the Baptist Swimming 
Company, as an opposition line to the ancient 
Bridge Companies. It was held by them 
that there being, as they thought, no dis- 
tinct mention in the Guide-book of a bridge, 
or other such mode of crossing the stream, 
no one could lawfully get to the other side, 
and enter on the way to the Celestial City, 
without swimming the river. Unless he 
went down into the water, and came up out 
of the water, he must run the risk of dying 
on this side. So, to meet the difficulty, 
they contrived a Life-preserver, as it was 
called, manufactured out of a certain elastic 
substance, for which the technical name is 
Wrested-scripture. I will hardly be be- 
lieved when I say it, yet so it was, that 
when one of these life-preservers was duly 
inflated with wind, it had a greater appear- 
ance of safety, in their eyes, as & mode of 
crossing the river, than even the massive 
bridge, with its pier suoken in the rock of 
Abraham, and the cart-loads of lead piled 
around the base. By some of the swim- 


mers, indeed, to cross the stream in this 
mode was thought to insure all the virtues 
of a water-cure. And they accounted it a 
great triumph, or cross, as they called it, 
to pass the river in one of these inflated life- 
oo (so called,) while the bank was 
ined with spectators; though to the bridge 
passengers, I o such scenes were 
simply a matter of wonder and commisera- 
tion, while to the citizens of Babylon gen- 
erally, I grieve to say, they were an occasion 
of no little mirth and profanity. This, how- 
ever, only had the effect of attaching them 
the more to their favourite mode of crossing 
the river. Even in cold weather, rather 
than take to the bridge, they would cut a 
passage through the ice; and I have heard 
that sick folks and other weak people have 
—- been known to prefer the swimming 
method, though at the risk of drowning in 
the act. One might have thought that so 
long as the river separating Babylon from 
the King’s country beyond was actually 

over, it would matter but little in 
what manner ; but sostrongly attached were 
they to the mere mode, that some of the 
stockholders of the company actually en- 
deavoured to alter the Guide-book to suit 
their own peculiar route, maintaining that 
its direction to “‘cross”’ the river could and 
did mean nothing more or less than to 
“swim” the river, the actual existence of 
all the bridges in Christendom to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

But the most singular thing was the use 
they put these life-preservers to after they 
once got over. You would have supposed 
they would then drop them as no longer of 
any account; but not so. I observed that 
the to wear them 
an dges of pilgrimage; and if the 
chanced thew the first 

uestion at once was, “‘ How did you cross 
the river?” and if the other pilgrims had 
no life-preservers, or acknowledged that they 
did not swim the river, but came over 
on the bridge, they forthwith eschewed their 
company, stoutly insisting that they were 
but interlopers in the King’s country, and 
that, too, though they should have their 
faces set towards the Celestial City. 

I was curious to see whether the cumber- 
some devices would not drop off of themselves, 
when they came within sight of the Cross, 
as did the old fashioned burden in Bunyan’s 
time. I noticed, however, that by dint of 
hugging and holding on to them, the most 
part managed to get by without losing 
them. But I never heard that they set 
much store by them when they came to 
cross the river Jordan. Nemo. 


From our London 


Drunkenness in the Crimean army— Hyde Park 
riots— Conference of the Evangelical Alliance 
—Society in support of American Missions to 
Turkey—The Lord Mayor’s Day. 

Lonpvon, November, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—While our Legislature has 
been eager to extend the influenceof strong drink 
at home, by the retrograde legislation in refer- 
ence to the Sabbath and temperance, mentioned 
in my last, our army in the Crimea has shown a 
strange sympathy with the cause of the publi- 
cans. Our soldiers seem to have more money 
distributed among them than they know how to 
use judiciously, and as the majority of them 
have no higher gratification than what is to be 
found in getting drunk, they have been dis- 
gracing themselves in the face of the enemy, 
and in the presence of their allies, by scenes of 
debauchery and low vice ill calculated to win 
or to retain the respect of those who witness 
them. Loud remonstrances are uttered by the 
newspapers against all this. But there is no 
concealing it, we want principle, both in our 
press and in the parties more immediately an- 
swerable for these excesses. The press has 
been mainly the encourager of Sunday drink- 
ing and of Sunday riots, and it is with no con- 
sistency that it now turns round to rebuke the 
excesses of our troops. Again, our army regu- 
lations have been all along’very favourable to 
the trade of the beer-shop, while the rations of 
strong drink habitually measured out to the 
men cannot fail to foster that craving for stimu- 
lants which is so general among them. We 
must have a higher standard in both quarters 
before much improvement can be effected. 

The Hyde Park riots are becoming by de- 
grees a thorough nuisance, that must be put 
down. The degeneracy, as some of our news- 
papers call it, from the character of demon- 
strations in favour offreedom and right to that 
of pocket-picking and mischief-making mobs, 
has been rapid and instructive. A beginning 
was made by a popular excitement, which had 
a certain amount of justification. The Lord’s 
day was taken and desecrated in order that 
that excitement might have a due expression, 
and the wilful public breach of the law of God 
has been quickly followed by a clear and strik- 
ing illustration of the downward tendency of 
all such defections. I rejoice to say that the 
Sabbath observance movement has been great- 
ly stimulated by these events, and that when 
Parliament again assembles there will be a 
strong and concentrated opposition made to 
any further progress in the path of defection. 
At the same time we must not conceal from 
ourselves the fact that the partizans of the op- 
posite views are also wide awake, and that 
combinations are in the course of formation for 
defending the people’s liberty to break the 
Sabbath without restraint. There is no doubt 
that all good influences are becoming more 
and more active here, and though unquestion- 
ably the bad are gathering strength also, there 
is every reason to feel satisfied that the result 
of a struggle between the two principles will 
prove how much more powerful is that cause 
on the side of which are God and truth. 

The late Conference of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, though legs numerously attended than 
usual, had several interesting features. Among 
them may be named the reading of a paper by 
the Rev. Cuthbert G. Young, who has chosen 
as the field of his labours and anxieties the an- 
cient apostolic regions of missionary travail in 
Asia Minor. Though located in London at 
present. Mr. Young knows the claims of the 
Christian cause in that region from personal 
observation, and has been in the main instru- 
mental in establishing a flourishing society m 
aid of the American missions to Turkey. 
While the Conference were assembled, the 
rumours of a difference between this country 
and yours were at their height, and some of 
our newspapers were ready to anticipate an 
immediate rupture and exchange of hostile 
manifestations. The kind interchange of such 
proofs of Christian confidence as the establieh- 
lishment of the above society implies, was felt 
to be one of the surest guarantees that the 
most valuable portion of the American people, 
as well as of the British, would deprecate 
nothing so much as any serious interruption of 


the cordial relations existing between their — 


nations. I, for one, never believed in the ru- 
mours, right or wrong. I had confidence in 
the good feeling of both branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon family. Like brothers in a household, 
there may be many impatient words and looks 
exchanged without any real risk of serious hos- 
tilities. We can afford now and then to spar a 


little, when no fear need be entertained of a - 


real rupture; and I have no doubt that were 
any danger to arise threatening the liberties 
the independence of Britain, John Bull would 
not require to call twice for aid from brother 
Jonathan without an answer. Is this confi- 
dence too sanguine? I cannot believe it. 

I must not close without stating that this is 
the Lord Mayor’s day, and that our new Chief 
Magistrate is, for the first time, a Jew—Mr. 
Salomons. He begins by discouraging the an- 
cient mummeries, in which, for so many ages, 
Cockneydom has delighted. There is this year 
no Lord Mayor’s show ; but Southwark Bridge, 
which ordinarily is barred by a toll, will for this 
one day be thrown freely open to the public. 
I fear it will be considered but a poor compen- 
sation for the loss of the long cherished spec 
tacle. Many conjectures have been hazarded 
as to the mode in which a Jewish Mayor will 
conduct business. This very night some diffi- 
culty might be anticipated, for the Jewish Sab- 
bath begins this evening at sunset, just when 
the grand festivities are to commence. Will 
the Lord Mayor decline to join in the feast, or 


will he procure a dispensation, as a Papist in 
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eoudact the daties of his office on Satur- 


Reavine- 
that the votes on 


the Sunday opening of 
ford Lipton Rooms, were 127 against, 
SY $4.feas majority against opening, 93. 


“AND tHE Census.—The Rev. 
J. follows up eubject by an- 


dont Times, whieh he 
with @ practical suggestion thus: 


Let an additional fee of,2s, 6d. be charged 
marriage in whioh either of the 
gos with» cross; and let it go, not 
n or ‘to the clerk, (we have 

no wish to thrive on the ignorance of our 
ishi )-but towards a prize fund for 
boy and girl who can write and pher 
best bial school. If the 
the exaction of such a 
fine compulsory; I will undertake to say 
there will be marvellous’ diminution of 
crosses before Mr. Maun gets to work 


Paris, where be has been called to minister 
at the Taitbout Chapel. We understand 
that it was wi reluctance, and only 
after tec calls, that he felt it his duty 
to quit, spannsd and, proceed to Paris. But 
considering the cause of Christian Protest- 
antism te be, under the blessing of God, 
firmly ‘established at Lyons, and to be, hu- 
manly speaking, independent of his exer- 
tions, he felt he was more in the path 
of duty in accepting the call to Paris, where, 
in consequence of the illness and anticipated 
removal of M. Adolphe Monod, and the 
perils of vain philosophy, there is greater 
‘need of faithful preachers and labourers of 
the good old orthodox school. 


_ Novetty.—The Sultan has 
expressed to his Ministers his desire of visit- 
ing Paris and London in the spring of 1856. 
‘Af ‘extraordinary Council was held, and, 
after sitting en clos for upwards of four 
hours, the President to the Palace, 
where he remained closeted with his High- 
ness for a very long time. During his ab- 
sence (shopid it take place) the Government 
‘will be confided to his brother, Abdul-Aziz 
di, who, it is said, will be assisted by 
lL the chief men of the Empire. There is 
po parallel in Turkish a Sultan 
Jeaving his capital to pay visits to allied 
Monarchs. 
Caaptarns in Camp.—There are 
wow fifty-two chaplains doing duty with the 
army, and more are expected out. The 
‘fifty-two include all denominations. There 
are ten Roman Catholics,&ight Presbyte- 
rians, about ten or twelve of the Church of 
England, sent out by Government, and 
about twenty-two by the religious societies. 


Tue “ EXooMMUNICATED” MonarcH.— 
The King of Sardinia, in his contemplated 
‘visit to France, it is said, will sleep at 


<Lyons on the , and enter Paris on the 
28d inst., in the afternoon. Some persons 
fre curious as to how the French Roman 


Catholic authorities will join in the recep- 
tion of a king excommunicated by the 
Pope. 
Cunrovs-——The clerks in the telegraphic 
‘Office at Berlin will be locked up during the 
time of business, and for two or three hours 
so that they may not be able to 
betray the secrets of customers. “This pre- 
caution has been found indispensable. 


Ravaces or CHoLtera.—Flo- 
rence’ papers publish a table showing the 
frightful ravages of cholera during the pest 
two months. In the Duchy of Parma there 
have been 13,372 ‘cases, including 80206 
deaths; in Modena and Reggia 11,396 
cases, and 6566 deaths; in the Grand 
Duchy. of Tuscany 49,608 cases, and 25,- 
901 deaths ;—total, 40,527 dead. If to 
these be added the mortality in Lombardy, 
exceeding 50,000, and a similar number in 
the Roman States, a total will be shown of 
no fewer than 150,000 victims. Pestilence 
is more destructive than the sword. 


_» ae 1x One Honprep Se- 
VENTY DirrerENT LANGuAGES.—The in- 
come of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety the last year was $625,000, being 
$40,000 more than that of any previous 
year. The Society has been the means of 
issuing nearly twenty-nine millions of co- 
pies of the Scriptnres .in one hundred and 
seventy different languages. 


Lirerary LABour oF MIssIONARIES.— 
The missionaries of the English Baptist 
Missionary Society have written and pub- 
lished fourteen mars and nine og 
aries, mostly of in which no suc 

orks existed. They have also 
franslated the Scriptures, in whole or in 
part, into nearly all the languages of India, 
ides those of Isubu and Dualla, on the 
west coast of Africa. 


_ A Castine.—The colossal horse for the 
monument of Washington, designed by Mr. 
Crawford, has been cast at Munich, in the 
Royal Foundry. It was a vast undertaking, 
as fifteen tons of bronze had to be melted 
and kept in a fluid state. The casting ap- 
pears to have been successfully performed. 


CuIngEsE EvANGELIzATION Socrety.— 
The Committee of the Glasgow Bible So- 
ciety has given to the Chinese Evangeliza- 
tion Society the handsome sum of $2500, 
for the purpose of publishing and distribu- 
ting Gutzlaff ’s version of the entire Bible 
ia Chinese. 

InTERNATIONAL CopyRicut.—The Ga- 
vette announces that an extension of the 
scope of the convention for the reciprocal 

rotection of copyright, concluded between 
a Britannic Majesty and the King of 
Prussia on May 138, 1846, has becn agreed 
to, and ratifications exchanged at London on 
August 13, 1855. 


ActTiviry In GERMANY.— 
A considerable activity prevails in Germany, 

ite the war, in the theatre of letters. 
In the first half of the present year 3879 
works appeared in that country. 


FRENCH PROTESTANTS IN THE CRIMEA. 
Livonrans.—Protestant worship is 
now established regularly among our Pro- 
testant brethren in the army of the East. 
Its inauguration has been announced to the 
different corps by a special notification from 
Marshal Pelissier, who was most willing to 
grant the request addressed to him to that 
effect. Our chaplains have had much to do 
since the taking of Sebastopol, but it is not 
to their fellow-countrymen alone that their 
services are useful. Their charity is also 
extended to wounded Russians; they speak, 
among others, of a Livonian Baron de Vic- 
tinghoff, who was pious; he is since dead. 
These latter details are pleasing, inasmuch 
as they confirm what we already know from 
other accounts and examples, that there are 
many souls in Livonia attached to the pure 
gospel.—London Chris. Times’ Paris Cor. 


_ Jzwisa Missions 1n Hotianp.—It is 


neutral ground, where the orthodox clergy 
tay meet those of their countrymen who 
hear the pure gospel. Prayer- 
in bebalf of Israel have been 
im various places, and are largely 

who are 1n 
the clergy in am evan- 


"De: *Cox.—The Rev. Dr. 8. H. 
Oox, late of Brooklyn, New York, has ac- 
cepted a call to become of the Pres- 
byterian church in Oswego, New York. He 
received a call from the Central Presbyte- 
rian -church of Newark, New Jersey, but 
declined on account of his health suffering 
from the sca air. 


Lone Mrtsrry.—The venerable Rev. 
Dr. Dana, now in bis 85th year, preached 
at the Federal street church, Boston, re- 
cently, some sixty years from the date 
his settlement over that con ion. In 
the afternoon his son, the Rev. William 
C, Dana from Charleston, South Carolina, 
officiated in the same pulpit. 7 


Tue Soarrrures in Spain.—In a single 
town in Spain there are, it is stated, nearly 
four thousand persons who have abandoned 
papal worship, and who assiduously study 
the holy Scriptures as their only rule. In 
other towns there are many persons, in- 
clading not s few of the clergy, who protest 
mae the tyranny and superstitions of the 
Church of Rome, and declare themselves 
desirous of further light. 


De. Kane's Expepition.—We learn 
from the Washington Union that Dr. Kane’s 
charts of his expedition have been examin- 
ed by the Secretary of the Navy, the Super- 
intendent of the National Observatory, and 
the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, 
and exhibit a larger range of discovery than 
had been anticipated from the preliminary 
report. By a carefal revision of the work, 
the area of the open polar sea has been 
found to exceed four thousand miles, or more 
than one thousand in excess of the original 
estimates; all this large body of water being 
entirely free of ice. Dr. ens has been 
detailed by the Navy poser to super- 
intend the publication of the scientific ma- 
terials of the expedition. 

FAMINE IN Zants.—A letter, published 
in the Boston (Massachusetts) Advertiser, 
from the Greek island of Zante, gratefully 
acknowledges the receipt of “560 sacks of 
Indian corn meal, contributed by the in- 
habitants of Boston and other cities in the 
United States for the relief of the sufferers 
from famine in that island.” 


AvusTRALIA.—lte advices from Aus- 
tralia give most encouraging accounts of 
the of the The 
shipments this year, up to the Ist of Sep- 
tember, had amounted to £6,500,000, and 
were expected, befcre the close of the twelve- 
7 to reach £10,000,000, or $50,000,- 


AMERICAN GENIUS AT THE FreENcH Ex- 
HIBITION.—The closing of the great Exhi- 
bition at Paris, on the 15th ult. was attend- 
ed with t pomp, the Emperor and Em- 
press and forty thousand persons being pre- 
sent. An orchestra of eighteen hundred 
discoursed suitable music, and the Emperor 
made his best speech, which was eptbusi- 
astically cheered. In the prizes yj aon 
the Americans were triumphant, having 
taken the largest portion. To Mr. McCor- 
mick for his celebrated reaper, and Mr. 
Goodyear for his vulcanized Indian rubber, 
were awarded the highest and rarest prize 
of the gold Grand Medal of Honour. This 
was given by the hands of the Emperor 
himself as they passed before the throne. 
The other medals were to be presented to 
the exhibitors through the Commissioners 
of their respective countries. Mr. McUor- 
mick, it will be remembered, also took the 
first prize at the London World’s Fair. 


THe Oren Sea.—An intelligent 
writer in the Washington National Jntelli- 
gencer, 8 that as no ice drifts south- 
ward through Bebring’s Straits- into the 
Pacific, the equatorial current of that ocean 
must set northwardly through those Straits 
into the Polar seas, and that it finds its 

from that sea southwardly into the 
Atlantic through Baffin’s Bay and Davis’ 
Strait. The writer thinks that, therefore, 
the proper way to reach the Polar Sea with- 
out fiffioulty must be to follow the drift of 
the current, which is northwardly through 
Behring’s Strait. 

PROVIDENTIAL Escapes. —The large 
spire of the new Episcopal church in Hud- 
son, New York, was blown down during a 
recent gale. It cut two or three small build- 
ings completely in two. In one house two 
of the inmates had just left the bed, which 
was crushed to atoms, while they who were 
at the time standing by the wash-stand 
were uninjured. A small office belonging 
to a lumber-yard was also cut in two. A 
desk which the clerk had left but a moment 
before to look at something in the street, 
was entirely demolished, while he was un- 
harmed. What indisputable proof do such 
facts afford of an overruling and ever watch- 
ful Providence! 


Tue or Cuurcnes.—Brooklyn has 
one hundred and forty-one churches of all 
denominations. 


RaRE MANvscRIPTs.—We yesterday saw 
some rare manuscripts belonging to the 
State, but which have been out of the 
State’s possession for some sixty years at 
least. They consist of letters from Wash- 
ington and Hamilton, officially announcing 
the peace of ’83 to the Government of the 
State; manuscripts of Thomas Cushing, 
George Clinton, and of many of the most 
eminent men of the State and nation, with 
various memorials and documents to the 
Legislature, belonging and addressed to the 
State Senate between and Some 
of these papers will illustrate many inter- 
esting events in the political, literary, com- 
mercial, and internal improvement of the 
State and country. These papers seem to 
have been confined in the upper story of a 
private house at Kingston for sixty years, 
and have only now found the light of day. 
They are in a good state of preservation, 
and we hope to see steps taken to place 
them, as far as practicable, in a readable 
form, or at least where the State can have 
control of them.—New York Express. 


LiseRAL Donation.—H. W. Derby, 
Esq. upon a recent visit to Bloomington, 
Indiana, learned the calamity which had 
befallen the Indiana University, in the total 
destruction of its library by fire, and gener- 
ously requested President Daily to select 
from his catalogue of books, to the amount 
of fifteen hundred dollars, to aid in repair- 
ing so serious a loss to an institution of 
education. For the magnificent and timely 
gift, the Faculty have taken the initiative 
steps to perpetuate a remembrance of the 
generosity of the donor. 


PHILADELPHIA Socrety. —The 
seventeenth anniversary of this Society was 
held on the 29th ult., at the Musical Fund 
Hall. The annual report was then read by 
the Corresponding Secretary, Thomas Mac- 
kellar, from which we get the following in- 
teresting facts:—The Society had changed 
its plan of action. During previous years 
it had maintained a Repository for the sale 
of Bibles, and the receipts consisted of the 
avails of sales and donations. A Bible 
House having been erected by the present 
institution, the Repository was transferred 
to the Pennsylvania Bible Society, and the 
operations of this Society were now re- 
stricted to the collection of funds and be- 
nevolent efforts. The receipts from dona- 
tions and sales up to March last amounted 
to $70,305.52 for the fiscal year. The num- 
ber of volumes sent out during this period 
was 19,033, comprising 6171 Bibles and 
12,862 New Testaments. Three hundred 
and eighty-seven volumes have been fur- 
vished to public institutions; 1205 copies 
have been furnished to Sunday-schools. 
The operations of the Society have been 
extended by the Act of Consolidation. 
Three colporteurs were employed, who, with 
the agent among seamen, visited 22,233 
families, of whom 741 were found destitute 
‘of, and furnished with Bibles; 931 families, 


| also destitute, refused to receive the prof- 


fered volumes. The agent among seamen 


taments, “and the Immigrant Agent had 
distributed 855 Bibles, and 2008 Testa- 
ments. The Society gratefully acknow- 
ledges the efforts of auxiliary societies in 
their and the receipt of numerous 
donations. Addresses were delivered by 
Dr. Charles Cook, Rev. G. F. Krobel, and 
Rev. A, B. Atkins. 


Troy Untversiry.— An official announce- 
ment has been made that the $200,000 for 
the endowment of the new College at Troy, 
New York, has been secured. At a meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees held on the 
22d of November, the Rev. John McClin- 
tock, D.D., was unanimously elected Presi- 
dent or Chancellor of the University. Dr. 
McClintock is at present editor of the Me- 
thodist Quarterly Review. 


A Fretp of Broop.—Within a radius 

of five miles around Sebastopol it is sup- 

that more blood has been spilt, more 

ives sacrificed, and more misery inflicted, 

in & year, than in any other equal extent of 

the earth’s surface, in the same time, since 
the days of Noah’s flood. 


_ DOMESTIC. NEWS 


Meetina or Concress.—The first session 
of the thirty-fourth Con of the United 
States, commenced on Monday, the 3d inst., 
at Washington. The Senate simply organ- 
ized, received the credentials, swore in the 
new members, and adjourned. In the House 
of Representatives two hundred and twen- 
ty-five members answered to their names, 
and on motion of G. W. Jones of Ten- 
nessee, balloting for Speaker was commenced. 
After four unsuccessful ballots, and their 
being no prospect of a choice, the House gd- 
journed to Tuesday. On the first ballot, Mr. 

ichardson, Democrat, of Illinois, had 74 
votes; Mr. Fuller, American, of Pennsylvania, 
17; Mr. Campbell, Republican, of Ohio, 53; 
Mr. Pennington, American, of New Jersey, 
7; Mr. Marshall, American, of Kentucky, 30; 
and Mr. Banks, Republican, of Massachusetts, 
21; with a number of scattering votes. On 
the last ballot, Campbell ran up to 57, Banks 
to 22, Pennington to 8, and Richardson fell 
off to 72. 

Tuesday, December 4.—The Senate elected 
the Rev. H. C. Dean, Chaplain, and adjourned, 
after swearing in Messrs. Hale, Durkee, Yulee, 
and Pearce. The House had four more unsuc- 
cessful ballots for Speaker, and adjourned, 
without effecting a choice. On the first ballot, 
Mr. Campbell had 58 votes, Mr. Banks 23, 
Mr. Fuller 20, Mr. Marshall 19. On the 
last ballot, Banks ran up to 31, and Penning- 
ton to 10, Campbell falling off to 51. One 
hundred and forty-two, or nearly two-thirds of 
the members of the present House of Repre- 
sentatives, are new members. 


Toe Presipent’s Messace.—Congress not 
having been organized on Monday, as is usual, 
the delivery of the annual Message of the 
President has been delayed. The Washington 
“correspondent of the Sun says :— 
The message is in type, and will be found to 
dwell at some length upon our foreign rela- 
tions. ‘Those with Great Britain are far from 
being of a hostile character. Whatever dis- 
turbance has been of late excited, grew out of 
the blundering or the misapprehension of the 
British government and its agents. The ques- 
tion of the Sound dues is treated, and accom- 
panying the Message are several documents on 
the subject. The capitalization of the dues, as 
pores by Denmark, will be rejected by Eng- 
and, France, and Prussia, as well as the 
United States. Russia has not yet indicated 
her course on the subject. 


Post Orrice DerpartMent.—It is stated, in 
advance of the Postmaster-General’s Report, 
on what appears reliable authority, that the 
deficit in the Post Office Department for the 
pa year will be about two millions and a 

alf of dollars, or some three-quarters of a mil- 
lion more than last year. There has been add- 
ed during the year some 3700 miles of road 
service to the operations of the Department. 


Supreme Court.—The United States Su- 

reme Court met on Monday, 3d inst., at 

ashington, all the Judges being present ex- 
cept the Chief Justice. 


From Centra America.—The steamship 
Star of the West brings later news from Nica- 
ragua. General Walker was in full possession 
of Nicaragua. Colonel Wheeler, the American 
Minister, publicly acknowledged, on the 
part of the United States, the independence 
and sovereignty of the new Republic, and as- 
sured its government of the kind regards and 
well wishes entertained by the Chief Magis- 
trate of the United States towards it. On the 
8th ult., General Corral, commander of the 
forces of the late Government of Nicaragua, 
was detected in clandestine correspondence 
with Santos Guardiola, late a general officer in 
the legitimist army—notwithstanding he had 
so recently ratified the treaty of peace, and 
with solemn ceremonies inaugurated the new 
government. He was arrested by the order of 
General Walker, tried by a court-martial, 
found guilty of high treason, and shot at the 
public plaza in the city of Granada. The 
eommander-in-chief of the combined armies 
has recently received considerable reinforce- 
ments of Americans, and is in firm possession 
of every city and hamlet, and Napoleonically 
he may announce to the world—* The empire 
is peace.” 


Frou Orecon.—Late advices received at San 
Francisco from Oregon, state that the ravages 
of the Indians are growing serious. From 
Puget Sound to Shasta Butte the Indians had 
made a simultaneous attack upon the whites, 
and massacred a large number. Volunteers 
were turning out in all directions. The United 
States troops under Major Fitzgerald had also 
turned out in pursuit. Nearly all the tribes 
north of Columbia river have confederated and 
sworn to exterminate the Americans. <A band 
of 1500 attacked a small force of United States 
troops at Puget Sound, under Major Haller, 
and forced them to retreat. The latter had 
been reinforced by nine companies of volun- 
teers called out by Governor Curry, and sup- 
plied with ammunition by the sloop-of-war De- 
catur and the revenue cutter Jefferson Davis, 
and were about to assume the offensive. 


From steamship George 
Law arrived at New York on the 30th ult., 
bringing California news to the 5th ult. and 
$1,939,592 in gold. General Wool was about 
to proceed to the seat of war in Oregon, with 
all the United States troops not actually em- 
ployed in California. Some 150 recruits, with 
stores, arms, &c., left San Francisco on the 3d 
to join General Walker. A still in the distil- 
lery of Messrs. Barrett & Ashfield, in San 
Francisco, had exploded, maiming and scald- 
ing a dozen men, and setting fire to the pre- 
mises, which were entirely destroyed. The 
loss was $250,000. 


EXTRAORDINARY Feat 1n TELEGRAPHING.— 
Mr. C. F. Simmons, connected with the House 
Printing Telegraph Line, transmitted a very 
full abstract of the Atlantic’s news, Friday 
night, to all the north-western papers, con- 
nected with the New York Association, at the 
rate of twenty-nine hundred words (about one 
column of an ordinary sized newspaper) per 
hour—a feat which, doubtless, was never 
equalled, and which, perhaps, never will be 
by any other system than that of Mr. Hughes, 
whose machine prints in plain capitals, at the 
rate of about five thousand words per hour, 
and which, from its many extraordinary quali- 
ties, is destined, undoubtedly, to work a com- 
plete revolution in the business of telegraph- 
ing. 

A Mormon Grassnorprer.— A grasshopper, 
from Utah, was exhibited in New York last 
week, which measured five inches in length!” 
No wonder they had short crops in that terri- 
tory. 

Extensive Printinc Orrice.—There is a 

rinting office in Paris capable of printing the 
rd’s Prayer in three hundred different lan- 
guages. 

Lavies’ Protection Leacue.—The ladies of 
Boston and vicinity are organizing themselves 
into a protection league, agreeing to wear 
hereafter no article which is not of American 
manufacture, unless it is not possible to pro- 
cure this. 


German Emicrants.—The Bremen ship 
Copernicus arrived at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, on the 28th ult., with 179 emigrants for 
the German settlement in South Carolina. The 
ship Mississippi, from Bremen, arrived at 
Galveston, Texas, on the 19th ult., with 250 
emigrants. 


Tus Corron Cror.—There is every ap 
ance that the cotton crop this season will far 
exceed that of any previous year. Estimates 
vary, but they are all high, from 3} to 34 mil- 
lions bales. The receipts at the ports are in 
excess, as compared with last year, 269,000 
bales, but there is a decrease, as compared 
with 1852, of 28,000 bales. The export to 
Great Britain is 128,000 bales in excess of 


last year. To France a share than 
usual is going, being 22,000 in excess of last 
year, and 45,000 in excess of 1852. To con- 


tinental ports there is also an excess over any 


of the last four years. Southern cotton mar 
kets appear to be all advancing, though the 
receipts are reported large. 
Heavy Damaczs.—A verdict of $7000 has 
been awarded in favour of Malinda Winn, 
e engine came in collision with a carriage 
csnthloieg Mrs. Winn and three children. 


A Liperat Orrsr —Dr. Charles W. Moore, 
Jr., of Boston, Massachusetts, has, it is said, 


been offered the appointment of surgeon in the 
Russian army, with a salary of $3000 per an- 
num and a outfit. 


Arrection or a Cat ror Caicxens.—Mrs. 
John Beattie of Bonstead-Hill, near Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, found a nest of chickens, de- 
serted. The chickens being very weak, she 
took them into the house, and laid them on 
the hearth-stone to warm them, when a cat, 
which had kittens about a week old, came and 
watched, smelled, and licked them. She then 
took them separately to her nest, where she 
deposited them, and it is astonishing to see 
with what affection she keeps them along with 
the kittens. She has now had them under her 
about, and are a ntly as happy as if they 

Wueat 1n Missovri.—About six times the 
usual amount of winter wheat, it is said, has 
been sown in Western Missouri this year. 


Genera. Jacxson’s Resipence.—A bill has 
been introduced into the Tennessee Legisla- 
ture to purchase the Hermi in the name 
of the State, and to establish there an Agri- 
cultural and Military School. 


Liserat Empiorers.— Four hundred and 
ninety-five married men, in the employ of the 
Boston and Worcester Railroad Company, re- 


_ceived on Tuesday of last week, from the Com- 


pany, a fine turkey each for Thanksgiving. At 
the same time, Mr. Maynard Barrister, one of 
the engineers, who in 1840 was thrown from 
his engine, run over, and had one of his legs 
taken off, was presented with a gold watch. 


ProritaBLe InvestTMeNT.—T wo ago 
the owner of the Clifton House, on the Can 
side of the Niagara river at the suspension 
bridge, paid $12,000 for 200 acres of rock land, 
from his premises to the bridge, now called 
Elgin. An offer of $240,000 from a company 
last week, for the same purchase, deductin 
the lots ilready sold at the bridge, whic 
amount to some $20,000, was refused. 


Exper Knapp a Faruer.—Elder Knapp, for- 
merly a famous high-pressure preacher, is a 
farmer in the salstiearhood of Rockford, Illi- 
nois, with a farm of 1200 acres, stocked with 
cattle, hogs, horses, &c. His land will sell for 
$40 an acre. 


Vircrnia anD Tennessee Rarttroav.—This 
road, says the Virginian, brought to the Lynch- 
burg yo last year, 178,727 bushels of wheat 
and 21,559 barrels of flour. On a single train 
that came in last week there-were about 5000 
bushels of wheat. It is estimated that in wheat 
and flour the equivalent of 500,000 bushels will 
be brought this year. 


Tue Pork Trape.—The pork trade is open- 
ing more lively in Cincinnati than it has done 
for several years. At several establishments, 
sixteen hundred hogs are killed daily, and if 
all the establishments that are proposed are put 
in operation, at least ten or twelve thousand 
hogs will be slaughtered there daily. Pork is 
now very high, bringing 6} cents per pound net, 
with an upward tendency. 

A Japanese Vest.—Colonel Collier of Steu- 
benville, Ohio, has received from San Francis- 
co, California, a vest made from the first piece 
of Japanese silk imported into this country 
from that empire. 


Sovura Carotina.—Governor Adams, in his 
annual message to the South Carolina Legis- 
lature, pronounces the free school system a 
failure, reports the military academies to be in 
a flourishing condition, recommends an appro- 
priation of $5000 to the State Agricultural So- 
ciety annually, and a change in the practice 
and law towards coloured offenders, so that 
x4 be tried at each court house site by as 
cial jury composed of the Clerk, Sheriff, and 
ordinary. 


Convention oF Irntsomen.—A National Con- 
vention of the Irish Emigrant Aid Societies (so 
called) assembled at the Astor House, New 
York, on the 4thinst. About seventy delegates 
were in attendance. Fourteen States in all 
were represented. 


Firour ror tae Crimea.—Within two or 
three weeks past, some 20,000 barrels of flour 
have been purchased by a firm in Detruvit, 
Michigan, for the British Government, at an 
average of $7.75 per barrel. 


Ear.y Freezinc.—Milwaukie river is frozen 
across with ice an inch thick. This is the first 
time in fifteen years that the river has beer 
frozen over so early. 


Demano For Coastina Vesse.s.— Large 
quantities of new corn are daily arriving at 
Norfulk, Virginia, and as it is necessary to 
ship the article as soon as possible, coastin 
vessels are much wanted, and freights at a hig 
figure. 


Excitinc News rrom Kansas.—The Na- 
tional Intelligencer says that Governor Shan- 
non has telegraphed to President Pierce, re- 
questing the aid of the United States troops, 
as civil war is threatened, and that the Presi- 
dent has by telegraph ordered the immediate 
transfer thither of all the troops from the near- 
est military posts. A despatch from St. Louis 
gives the details of this despatch of Governor 
Shannon’s to the President. He says that a 
dorce of a thousand men had arrived in the 
town of Lawrence, and rescued from the Sheriff 
the person who led the attack on Mr. Cole- 
man, at Hickory Point. He therefore asks the 
aid of the troops from Fort Leavenworth. 
Despatches from Weston, Missouri, say that 
the Free State officers had taken possession of 
important papers at Atchison, and that an at- 
tack on that town being feared, a request had 
been sent to Weston for fifty armed men, to 
aid in repelling it. From our mail accounts, 
it appears that the Sheriff has orders to arrest 
forty-two citizens of Lawrence. 


DEPLORABLE INTELLIGENCE FROM CAPE DE 
Verve Istanps.—A letter has been received 
by Com. Thomas Crabbe, Commander-in-Chief 
oF the American Naval Forces, coast of Africa, 
from Antonio Jaoquin Martens, United States 
Vice Consul at St. Vincent, Cape de Verdes, 
bearing date October 23d, 1855, in which it is 
stated that the poor of St. Antonio are in a 
dreadful state of famine. ‘The rains have 
quite failed, and the crops have all dried up, 
so that the people have been compelled to eat 
banana aie Little or no communication is 
to be had with vessels in the harbour, which 
makes the matter worse He says that num- 
bers have died from want of food, and craves 
assistance from the Americans, who, he truly 
says, “are always ready to relieve the wants 
of the unfortunate.”—N. Y. Express. 


A New Wueat.—A sample of a new variety 
of wheat, procured from Chili in 1849, by John 
Marshall, Esq., of Charlotte Court House, Vir- 
ginia, has been received by the Commissioner 
of Patents. The seed was given to Mr. Mar- 
shall by a naval officer. The wheat is very 
productive, a crop of five hundred bushels hav- 
ing been raised from thirty-four bushels of 
seed. The sample consists of about os 
stalks, the heads of which are well filled wi 

a large, plump grain. 


A New Cuass or Cratws.—We understand 
that many of the old United States Senators have 
presented claims on the United States Treasu- 
ry for ‘constructive’ mileage in attending 
the sessions of the Senate which take place 
immediately after the adjournment of Con- 
gress. Of late years the Senators have been 
paid mileage under such circumstances out of 
the contingent fund.— Washington Siar. 


Lunar Rartnsow.—On Sunday night, the 
25th of November, a phenomenon of rare oc- 
currence manifested itself at Cumberland, 
Maryland. A lunar rainbow of great brillian- 
cy displayed itself to the gaze of a few observ- 
ers. The sky was rather hazy, with a few 
fleecy clouds, the wind north north-west, quite 
warm, and rather moist. The bow lasted at 
least forty-five minutes. The approximate 
relative diameter of the moon to the bow was 
as follows:—Of moon inch; of exterior 
of bow 43 inches; of interior edge of bow 24 
inches. ‘The space between the moon and the 
bow was of a brilliant white, tinged on the 
outer edge with a circle of a faint golden yel- 
low, merging into the violet of the rainbow. 
The bow, at times very brilliant, faded and 
enlivened by turns several times. The violet 
of the spectrum was situated, as usual, on the 
inner side of the ring or bow.— National Intel- 
ligencer. 


Deata at a Dance.—On Monday night, at 
a German dancing party in Brooklyn, New 
York, a young woman named Paulina Miller, 
who had danced at intervals during the even- 
ing, suddenly dropped down upon the floor, 
while engaged in a set, about 12 o’clock. She 
was conveyed to a sofa, and medical aid called 
in, but life was extinct. Cause of the death, 
rupture of a blood-vessel. 

Tae anp Surrerers. 
—A public meeting of the Philadelphia con- 
tributors to the fund in aid of the sufferers b 
the fever, in Virginia, was held on the 29t 


ult. The attendance was quite large. M. 
Hallowell, Esq., presided, and Mr. Thomas 
Sparks, Jr., agd ' E. Harris, acted as Secre- 


 taries. An elaborate report was submitted 


from the committee, t h their Chairman, 
Mr. Webster, from which it ap that the 
total contributions from Philadelphia for these 
afflicted cities amounts to $45,886.05. A very 
handsome compliment was paid to the various 
newspapers for the prompt manner in which 
the bills due for advertising were recei 

without payment. The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Webster, was also very properly 
complimented for his administrative capacity 
and unwearied efforts in the discharge of the 
responsible duties which were confided to him. 


Tae First Cavrcu Kansas.—It is now a 
settled matter that the first church erected in 
Kansas will be under the auspices of the Uni- 
tarians. The sum of has been raised 
in the denomination for the purpose, and the 
agent, Mr. E. P. Whitman, is now on his wa 
to the Territory to superintend the work. 

ntleman has subscribed $500 to procure a 

Il, on the condition that a clock should be 
placed in the tower, so that the New England 
emigrants, when they are in the city of Law- 
rence, shall see a structure to remind them of 
home. The Sunday-schvol library connected 
with this pioneer parish will be one of the 
largest and most complete in the country. 
The Rev. E. Nute, well and favourably known 
here, will be the pastor of the Society. He is 
now in the Territory, as the missionary of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


A Peritous Stanpina Piace.—The compa- 
rative danger of standing on the platforms of 
railroad cars is shown te the report of the 
State Engineer and the Surveyor of New York, 
by which it appears that over twelve million 
aap ae were carried over their main rail- 
roads during this last year, and out of this im- 
mense number twelve were killed, and of these 
eleven were standing on the platform. 


Sap Fare or a Sprarrvauist.—We learn 
from a correspondent, that last week, a woman 
named Elizabeth Jewett, who formerly resided 
at South Boston, but has been of late stopping 
in Gardiner, Maine, became interested in the 
spiritual developments of the present day, and 
finally her feelings were wrought up to such 
a degree, that reason was dethroned. Acting, 
as she alleged, under the direction of the spi- 
rits, she wrote a note informing her friends 
that she might be found in a certain creek 
running into the Kennebec river, near Gardi- 
ner, and leaving it in her chamber, disap- 
peared. The body was soon found at the place 
she designated, floating in the water, but con- 
fined by a rope tied around her waist, and 
attached to a tree.—Boston Journal. 


Kosta 1n Texas.—Martin Kosta, the na- 
turalized Hungarian, has arrived at Galveston, 
Texas, from Chicago, with the intention of 
making Texas his future residence. 


Trisute To American Genius.—The Ameri- 
can inventors represented at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion have received about twenty gold and silver 
medals, which gives a medal to every eighth 
exhibitor—a higher proportion of first class 
medals than will be received by any other 
nation. 


Lenicnu Rartroav.—The rails on the lower 
grade, which connects the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road and the Belvidere Delaware Railroad, are 
now nearly all laid. The curve spans of the 
bridge are now completed, and cars will be 
running in a very short time. This will so 
ag facilitaté the transportation of coal 
rom Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania, to different 
points along the line, as to constantly supply 
the demand. 


Campen anD Amboy Rariroap.—Suit against 
the Camden and Amboy Railroad Company, 
says the Newark Advertiser, was brought be- 
fore the United States Circuit Court on the lst 
inst., by William Taylor, who was a passenger 
in the train in which there was so much des- 
truction last summer. Both of his arms were 
broken, and he was otherwise hurt. Suit is 
brought by a Mr. Ferguson in his behalf—dam- 
ages laid at $50,000. The Company has offered 
to pay $5000, and givea free ticket for life, but 
the offer has been declined. 


New Orveans Fire Derartuent,—New Or- 
leans has been suddenly, and without previous 
warning, left without a fire department, the 
companies having taken umbrage at the con- 
duct of the public authorities, and surrendered 
all their apparatus at once. 


From tHe Piains.—The Salt Lake mail 
arrived at Independence, Missouri, on 27th 
ult. On the outward trip it reached Fort 
Kearney on the 13th, but an escort not being 
furnished, and the parties fearing the dangers 
of the road, it was deemed prudent to return. 
On the 16th snow fell to the depth of six 
inches, and from that time until its arrival the 
weather was very unpleasant. Mr. R. H. 
Dyer came as passenger. From him we learn 
that it was rumoured that two companies of 
General Harney’s command had returned to 
Fort Laramie to winter, and that the remain- 
der would come to Kearney for the same pur- 
pose. The Sioux Indians had brought into 
the Fort three or four of the murderers of 
the mail party, but Colonel Hoffman would 
not receive them unless all were delivered, and 
the proffers of friendship were accordingly re- 
jected. 


FROM EUROPE. 

We have London papers to the 17th of No- 
vember, by the steamer Atlantic. 

The excitement in England concerning the 
imminence of a war with the United States 
has subsided, and the London Times now pub- 
lishes editorials very friendly towards Ameri- 
cans. 

The news by this arrival reports a continued 
advance in grain at Liverpool, while cotton, 
after having gone up an eighth of a penny 
early in the week, closed dull at previous 

rices. The financial accounts are less satis- 
actory. A further advance in the rate of in- 
terest by the Bank of England was apprehend- 
ed. The demand for money was active in 
London and Liverpool. The wants of the Gov- 
ernment for the prosecution of the war in 
1856 were exciting attention. 

Peace rumours are again very prevalent, 
and t diplomatic activity prevails, espe- 
— at Vienna, Berlin, Stockholm, and Brus- 
sels. 

From the Crimea there is posit any news 
worth noticing. A belief prevailed among 
the Allies that a battle was impending. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

There is very little of news, either political 
or domestic. It was rumoured in London that 
the vacant Secretaryship of the Colonies, hav- 
ing been refused by the Duke of Newcastle, 
will be given to Mr. Frederick Peel, who will 
be succeeded in the War Office by Mr. Layard. 
The Chartists, under Ernest Jones and other 
former leaders, have re-appeared in a protest 
against the recent expulsivn of the refugees 
from Jersey. In London rumours of a disso- 
lution of Parliament were rife. It is said 
that the difficulties of Lord Palmerston are in- 
creased by a@ split in the cabinet. General 
‘Codrington accepts the command of the Bri- 
tish army in the Crimea. A telegraphic mes- 
sage from Aberdeen, Scotland, states that the 
American whale ship John Henry fell in with 
the British Arctic discovery — Resolute, off 
Cape Marcy, Davis Straits. The Resolute, it 
may be remembered, was abandoned by Cap- 
tain Kellett, in obedience to orders from Sir 
Edward Belcher, in the pack ice off Cockburn 
Island, by Melville Island. The captain and 
crew of the John Henry have taken charge of 
the Resolute, and left their own ship. 


FRANCE. 

The Paris Industrial Exhibition was closed 
on the 15th of November, by the Emperor Na- 
poleon, who made a speech on the occasion, in 
which he alluded to the war, and said that he 
desired a speedy and durable peace; but that 
a peace, to be durable, must realize the objects 
for which the war was undertaken.. Address- 
ing the foreign representatives, the Emperor 
said:—* State to your countrymen that France 
has no national hatreds. Let, then, those who 
sincerely desire peace only pronounce for us 
or against us. For ourselves, let us (the na- 
tions allied in this great cause) without pause 
or rest, forge those arms which are necessary 
to carry out the objects of our union, and to 
our power let us add confidence in God.” 
Loud applause followed. Twelve thousand 
exhibitors received premiums or honourable 
mention. General Canrobert has had his offi- 
cial audience of the King of Sweden, at Stock- 
holm, and delivered to the King a letter from 
Napoleon, as also the Grand Cordon of the 
Legion cf Honour. Canrobert’s reception was 
most cordial, not only from the Court, but the 

ple. Nothing had transpired of his success 
in the real object of his mission, namely, in 
inducing Sweden to join the Western Alliaece. 


SPAIN. 

The troubles in Saragossa, Spain, are over, 

and order has been restored. 
DENMARK. 

All the governments invited to take part in 
the Conference with reference to the Sound 
Dues, including Russia, had signified their in- 
tention of being represented. 

SARDINIA. 

The difficulties between Sardinia and Tus- 

cany are on the point of being settled. The 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


had distgjbuted 2061 Bibles and 7015 Tes- | 


Sardinian Chambers opened on the 12th ult. 
The King, in his s Egloried in the alliance 


with the Western Powers. ~— 
FROM THE SEAT UF WAR. 


The lutest despatches from the seat of war 
report officially from Lord Strafford Kedcliffe, 
a victo ined on the 5th of November, by 
Omar Pasha, over a force of 10,000 Russians, 
mostly Georgian militia, at the river Ingour, 
which Omar Pasha, with the Turks, 20,000 
strong, crossed at four different points, taking 
60 prisoners, 3 gans, and causing a loss of 400 
in killed and wounded. The Turkish loss is 
300. The battle, it is alleged, lasted five hours, 
and the enemy suffered severely. The scene 
of the conflict was Ingour, the passage of which 
the enemy disputed with 20,000 men, but the 
Turkish generalissimo forced it at four points, 
and pressed on to Kutais. Advices from Tre- 
bizonde, four days anterior to this engage- 
ment, state that the Russians had sent off from 
Kars, in the direction of Alexandropol, the 
greater part of their baggage, and that they 
were about to raise the blockade of Kars. The 
Allies are reported to have applied to the Shah 
of Persia for leave to march an Anglo-Indian 
army through his territory into Asiatic Tur- 
key. There have been no movements of im- 

rtance in the Crimea. A Russian deserter 

ad reported that the Russians, 70,000 strong, 
were preparing to attack the lines of the Allies 
from Chorgoun, and if the attack did not suc- 
ceed, the army had orders to evacuate the 
Crimea and retire upon Kherson and Niko- 
laieff. This contemplated attack, however, was 
not seriously believed. Both armies—Russian 
and allied—are wholly occupied in hutting and 
preparing for winter. A desultory fire is kept 
up between the north and south side uf Sebas- 
topol, while the fortifications on both sides are 
a augmented. The bulk of the fleets in 
the Black Sea are withdrawing toward Con- 
stantinople, and but a few ships remain in the 
Dneiper. The Emperor Alexander has re- 
turned from the Crimea to St. Petersburg. 


AUSTRIA. 


The official Moniteur of Vienna at length 
ublishes the text of the concordat concluded 
tween Austria and the Holy See. 


MARRIED 


On the 29th ult., by the Rev. Henry Steele 
Clarke, pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, Mr. Henry W. Sarroxo to Miss 
zapeta A., daughter of Mr. James Fietp, all of 
Philadelphia. 

On the 8th ult., by the Rev. William C. Somer- 
ville, Dr. J. H. Smitru of Cincinnati, Ohio, to Miss 
R. A. Dewey of Huntsville, Texas. 

On Thursday, the 22d ult., at Penn’s Manor, by 
the Rev. F. D. Harris, Mr. Ropert Patron of Phi- 
ladelphia, to Mrs. Rosanna Sreruinoe of Peun’s 
Manor. 


In Saratoga, New York, on Wednesday, the 28th 
ult., by the Rev. J. Munson Olmstead of Philadel- 

hia, Mr. Marx Tucker Dunnine of Malta, New 
Vork, to Mise Anna Smitn, daughter of Samuer 
Morr, Esq., of the former place. 


On Thursday evening, the 29th ult., by the Rev. 
Joseph Beggs, Mr. Witt1am Mowearto Miss Hetty 
all of Roxborough, Philade! phia. 


At Cold Spring, New York, on Tuesday evening, 
the 27th ult., by the Rev. T. McCauley of Hunting- 
ton, Mr. Wamren Sammis to Miss Naacissa Tirus, 
eldest daughter of Captain Jacob Titus. 

In Eutaw, Alabama, on the 27th ult., by the Rev. 
Dr. Bowman, the Rev. Jounn Rice bowman to Miss 
Mary Vimointa Crawrorp, daughter of N. A. 
Crawford, Esq. 


On Wednesday, the 28th ult., by the Rev. Dr. 
James W. Alexander, Mr. R. Grasam Dun to Miss 
EvizsBeTH, daughter of Georce Esy., 
all of New York city. 

On Wednesday morning, the 28th ult., by the 
Rev. Thomas M. Crawford, Mr. Witi tam McSpar- 
RAN to Miss M. C. Wictiamson, daughter of Major 
Thomas 8. Williamson, all of Peach Bottom, York 
county, Pennsylvania. 

On Thursday evening. the 29th ult., by the Rev. 
W. W. Latta, Mr. W. Patron GaAu tt to Miss Mar- 
GaReT Ectew Brack, both of Salisbury township, 
Lancaster county, Pennsy!vania. 


At Newark, New Jersey, by Rev. E. R. Craven, 
on the 30th of October, Mr. Atraep JuHNson to 
Miss JANE VANDERHOOF, all of Newark. On the 
ult., Mr. Jonw O. Foro of Charleston, South 
Carolina, to Miss Jennie Mititerof Newark. And 
on the 28th ult., Mr. THeopore Evans to Miss 
Maay E. Day, both of Newark. 

At Newark, New Jersey, on Tuesday evening, 
the 27th ult., by the Rev. John Mitchell of Strat- 
ford, Connecticut, Samvet R. House, M. D., of the 
Mission of the Presbyterian Board at Bangkok, 
Siam, to Miss Hargietre M. Pertrit, daughter of 
the late John Pettit, Esq., of the former place. Dr. 
and Mrs. House are expecting shortly to sail for 
their distant field of labour in the East. 


By the Rev. John P. Hudson, on Thursday, the 
18th of October, Mr. Henay Gotp of Montour coun- 
ty, to Miss Eréanor Wison, daughter of Mr. 
Wixsow of Northumberland county, Peansy!l- 
vania. On Wednesday, the 24th of October, Mr. 
Musser of Lewisburgh, to Miss Eccen, only daugh- 
ter of Josuva Bowman, Esq., of Muncy, Pennsy!- 
vania. On Thureday, the 25th of October, Mr. 
Samvet Russect of Lycoming county,to Miss JANE 
Bryson, daughter of Mr. Wiittam B. Bayson of 


Northumberland county, Pennsylvania. And on 
Tuesday, the 13th ult., Mr. Duptey Hace of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to Miss Hannaw Maria VINCENT, 
daughter of Mr. Isaac Vincent of Northumberland 
county, Pennsy!vania. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, in Milwood, Guernsey county, Ohio, on 
the 22d and 23d of October last, Messrs. JOHN 
and WILLIAM ROBINSON. The deceased were 
brothers, both heads of families, and in the meri- 
dian of life. They were highly respected members 
of the Presbyterian Church of Washington; and 
from their first connection with it, were esteemed 
by all their brethren as liberal, intelligent, and 
pious men. William was a deacon, and in the dis- 
charge of the duties of his office, was al ways prompt, 
exemplary, and efficient. (hey were partners in 
a large mercantile and commercial business, and 
have left behind them a name fragrant with honesty 
and probity. Their disease was a species of fever, 
hard to name. It was a solemn sight to witness the 
corpses of these loving and beloved brothers, borne 
away to the narrow-house, by the same procession ! 
Aod yet, whilst the families, our church, and the 
whole community mourn, we feel that all can say, 
‘¢ Blessed are the dead that die in the — » 

M. F. 


Died, at Madison Court House, Virginia, on the 
20th ult., Mrs. EDITH ELIZA BANKS, wife of Wil- 
liam A. Banks, Esq., aged twenty-eight years. Thus 
cut down ere she had reached the meridian of life, 
this lady who made many hearts glad while she 
lived, has made many sad by her death. She was 
attractive in person, cultivated in mind, affection- 
ate in heart, and was especially endowed with that 
refinement of taste and manner which rendered her 
society always pleasing. There clustered arvund 
her as many ties to bind her to this worldand make 
life desirable, as any. The child of a loving par- 
ent, the wife of a loving husband, the mother of 
three interesting children, the sister of loving sis- 
ters, surrounded by a large circle of friends, all of 
whom admired and loved her, it is hard to conceive 
of one whose life seemed more needful for her 
friends than hers. But God had appointed her 
bounds, which she could not pass. In the face of all 
that made life dear, she was summoned to the eter- 
nal world. Mrs. Banks was an humble Christian. 
This was the crowning feature of her character. A 
devoted wife and muther, an affectionate sister, and 
a dutiful daughter, yet the crowning point about 
her was that she reposed an unfultering trust in 
Christ her Saviour, and adorned the doctrines of 
that ‘Saviour with ‘the ornament of a meek and 
and quiet spirit, which, in the sight of God, is of 
great price.” Her disease was long and painful, 
yet she was a very patient sufferer. Through all 
her sufferings she was calm. The writer of this, 
who knew her well, attended her in her dying mo- 
ments, and bears this testimony to the self-renun- 
ciation and entire reliance on Christ, which consti- 
tuted the leading features of her dying exercises. 
In answer to the question, ‘* My friend, where now 
is your hope of salvation ?”’ she replied, ‘* On Jesus 
Christ alone; he is my only hope and refuge.” In 
answer to the question, ** Do yuu find the grace of 
God amply supporting now in your dying hour?” 
she replied, **O yes!’? She loved to have her 
minister and other Christian friends in her room, 
and to join with them in solemn prayer and praise. 
When on the very borders of the eternal world, she 
tried, with feeble and almost inarticulate voice, to 
join in her favourite hymn, ‘“* God moves in a myste- 
rious way.”?, On the morning of the 20th of Novem- 
ber she breathed her last—ca/mly, peacefully repos- 
ing her soul on Jesus. Her funeral discourse was 
preached from the text, Is. iii. 10: ** Say ye to the 
righteous, it shall be well with him.’? Beneath the 
weeping willows of Vale Evergreen, a quiet retreat 
in the mountains, whose shades she had graced 
while living, we laid her with many tears in her 
grave, there to rest till the morning of the resurrec- 
tion. D. B. E. 

Died, at Hagerstown, Pennsylvania, on the 13th 
October, Mr. JOHN COYLE, in the forty-ninth year 
of hisage. The deep respect of this community for 
the deceased was evinced, not only by the large 
number who followed his remains to their long 
home, but chiefly by their unusual solemnity, and 
the many tears which were shed by persons who 
were not connected with him. He was born in 
Perry county, and early made acquainted with the 
doctrines of the Presbyterian Church, by parents 
who eaemplified in their daily condugt the power of 
godliness. In youth he connected with the 
church at Landisburgh, under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. Joha Dickey, who but a week later fol- 
lowed him to the rea!ms of bliss, where it is de- 
lightful to think of their rapturous meeting at 
the throne of their Redeemer, for they were ar- 
dently attached to each other on earth. In 1843, 
Mr. Coyle and a younger brother removed to Ha- 
gerstown to carry on mercantile business, and 
connected themselves with the Presbyterian Church 
of Silver Spring. Distinguished by great amia- 
bility of disposition and disinterested benevolence, 
he soon obtained a deep and enduring hold on the 
affections of all classes of the surrounding commu- 
nity. Upright, conscientious, and energetic, he 
was faithful and punctual in all mercantile transac- 
tions, and full of public spirit—was among the fore- 
most in projecting and supporting plans for the 
public weal. In domestic life his virtues pre emi- 
nently shone forth; aod his parental love, strong 
and ardent though it was, did not diminish nor de- 
stroy his legitimate authority over his children, but 
moved him to secure and promote their eternal well- 
beiag, by firmness of government, faithful and kind- 
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ly admonitions, and painstaking aesiduity in im- | 
rung religious instruction. While diligent in 
pein he was fervent in spirit, habitua!ly cher- 
sympathy with his pastor in al! his labours, 
encouraged him by exemplary regularity in waiting 
upon his public ministrations, and set an example 
to others in his cheerful willingness to contribute 
both for the maintenance of the gospel at home, 
and for its propagation throughout the world. For 
many years he was treasurer of the church, and by 
his skill and: assidvity in attending to its finances, 
he at once secured the comfort of the pastor, and 
produced and fostered spontaneous and regular lib- 
erality on the part of the congregation. His pious 
friends and acquaintances, as often as they recall to 
mind his Christian graces, and their many seasons 
of hallowed intercourse with him, feel constrained 
te utter the prayer, Let the glory of the Lord 
appear to his children, eo that wherever they may 
locate, and whatever be the pursait in which their 
energies are embarked, their conduct may retlect 
the beauty of the Lord, and advance the cause of 
their Father’s God. M. 
Died, at Springhurst, near Chester, Pennsylvania, 
on the 6th ult., ROBERT BENEDICT, Esq., late 
of Central, New York, aged seventy-nine years, 
He was the oldest son of the Rev. Dr. Benedict, an 
eminent Congregationalist divine of New England, 
He was a man possessing many distinguished traits 
of character, all of which were calculated to en- 
dear him to a large circle of warm friends. His 
manners were those of a true gentleman, simple and 
sincere. His social intercourse was agreeable alike 
to the young and more mature, to the sick and more 
prosperous. He wasa cheerful Christian, and was 
devoted to his Master’s cause. For many years 
he was a ruling elder in the Presbyterian Church, 
in which capacity his judgment was highly prized. 
He died sucdenly, of dvwease of the heart, after a 
long career of honour and usefulness, falling asleep 
with the calmness of 
*¢ One who wraps the drapery of his couch 
Around him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.”” 
—Communicated. 
x New York Observer please copy. 


A greatly indebted friend having noticed the death 
of Mrs. McCULLOCH, wife of General George 
McCulloch, without a word of testimony to the 
Church and the world respecting her worth, feels 
constrained to add some expression of the estimate 
in which she is held by a very large circle of rela- 
tives and friends. Tired as we may be with eulo- 
gies on the dead, which are too often but a partial 
and stereotyped exaggeration, we cannot repress a 
desire to tell the living world what we have lost 
when God removes one of his own meek and pray- 
ing Annas, even though we are assured the de- 
ceased herself would have forbidden such a notice, 
if she could have been cousulted. Mrs. McCul- 
loch was the youngest daughter of Colonel Thomas 
Turbett, distinguished among the frontier yeomanry 
of Pennsylvania in the war of the Revolution, dur- 
ing which he did good service, for a short time, in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. He settied early in 
the rich and beautiful valley of Tuscarora, where 
two of his sons yet hold the estate he bequeathed 
them, in Turbett township. She was bern and 
raised in that valley; and though she did not make 
an early profession of religion, she exhibited all her 
life that type of Presbyterianiem which belongs to 
the mountain valleys of Pennsylvania and Virginia 
—uiet and unobtrusive, yet strong and deep, and 
ready for good works, while uncompromising to the 
last degree in adherence to truth and principle. 
Much of her life, alter marriage, was spent at Lew- 
istown, Pennsylvania, where she will be remember- 
ed with profound respect and affection. When re- 
moved far from ordinances, at Hannah Furnace, 
Centre county, she would travel on horseback 
through mountain passes, and over almost impass- 
able roads, to hear the word of God, expending 
more time and pains for one sermon, than worship- 
pers are now ordinarily willing to expend for a 
whole year’s preaching. Her home was the abode 
of hospitality, which had neither weariness nor 
limit. Yet, a dignity of manners, almost verging to 
austerity, chastened the enjoyment of her guests, 
and often proved severe to the visiting gentry, 
among the Iron Works of Pennsylvania, who wou'd 
take the Sabbath as their day for secial relaxation 
and hilarity. The great characteristics of her piety 
were depth of feeling, unostentatious charity, solid 
intelligence, and a wonderful conscientiousness, 
which made her immovable in duty as the majestic 
mountain, which hung over her birth and her death, 
and now watches her grave till the resurrection. 
She died suddenly, and at the very crisis in life 
which we should preter, if left to choose onr own 
time. She had lived to rear a family, and yet to 
feel no infirmities and decay of old age. Her eldest 
daughter 1s the wife of Professor McGill of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. Her youngest is the wife of David 
Wilson, Esq., of Airy View, Pennsylvania, at 
whose house she died. Two other chidren, a son 
aud daughter, are settled pro<perously in St. Louis, 
Missouri. The writer of this never knew a Chris- 
tian mother to whom these characteristics of the vir- 
tuous woman more eminently belonged. ** Strength 
and honour are her clothing ; and sne shal! rejoice 
in time to come. She openeth her mouth with wis- 
dom; and in her tongue is the law of kinduess. 
She looketh well to the ways of her househoid, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness. Her children arise 
up and cail her blessed; her husband also, and he 
praiseth her. Many daughters have done virtuous- 
ly, but thou excellest them all.?”>—Communicated. 


NUTIO KS. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A Stated 
Meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church will be held on Monday next, 
10th instant, at four o’clock, P. M., at the Mission 
Rooms, No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

A. W. Mitcuett, Recording Secretary. 


PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE.—A special 
meeting of the Presbytery of Carlisie will be held at 
Middietown, Pennsylvama, on Tuesday, December 
25th, at half-past two o’clock, P. M., for the pur- 
pose of ordaining and installing Mr. White, if the 
way be clear. 

James S. H. Henperson, Moderator. 


FRESH SUPPLY OF SAMUEL BAGSTER & 
SONS’ VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS,.—Jnet 
received, by the steamer Atlantic, several cases of 
Bibles and Biblical Works published by Bagster & 
Sons of London, many of them in rich and costly 
bindings, suitable for Presents during the approach- 
ing Holidays. 


The Polyglot Bible Cabinet; an elegantly carved 
Oak Case, cuntaining the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
English, French, Italian, German, Spanish, and 
Portuguese Bibles, the Syriac New Testament, the 
Book of Common Prayer in Eight Languages, with 
Hebrew, Greek, and Syriac Lexicons. Thirteen 
volumes, bound in ** Bagster’s flexibie’? Turkey mo- 
rocco, tooled. 

The Holy Vessels and Furniture of the Taber- 
nacle of Israel, on a uniform scale, executed in the 
most elaborate style of colour-printing, with illumi- 
nation of gold, silver, brass, &c. The size of this 
volume is oblong quarto, and it is bound up in half 
morocco, with gilded side lettering and tops. $8.75. 

The Bible of Every Land. A History of the 
Scriptures in all the Languages of the Earth; illue- 
trated by Specimens of the Versions in the native 
character of each, and by narratives of the circum- 
stances under which each was produced and has 
been distributed. One handsome volume, to, 
bound in half morocco. $10.50. 

The Lord’s Prayer in more than eight hundred 
Specimens of Languages, in a portfolio. 

Biblia Ecclesie Polyglotta. Hebrew,-Greek, 
Latin, and English Proper Lessons for Sundays, 
from the Scriptures of the Old Testament; with a 
sixfold Book of Psalms, in parallel columns. Dedi- 
cated, by permission, to His Grace the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Edited by Frederick Iliff, 
D. D., of Trinity College, Cambridge. One volume, 
crown quarto, $8. 

The ** English Hexapla:* the Greek Original of 
the New Testament Scriptures, with six vernacular 
English Versions, arranged in parallel columns be- 
neath it. $10.50. 

Bishop Coverdale’s First English Bible, quarto. 
With a portrait and fac-simile title. This is a careful 
reprint of the scarce original editiou of MDXXXV. 
in its own orthography. It is interesting not only 
as the first English Bible issued by royal authority, 
but on account of the homely simplicity with which 
the translation is throughout made. $7.50. 

The Treasury of Scripture Parallels. Price $2.50, 
cloth. A Pocket collection of about five hundred 
thousand references to parallel passages, grouped 
into chapter and verse, so that it may be used with 
any Bibie. If it be desired to investigate the mean- 
ing of any verse in the Bible, a simple reference to 
the same chapter and verse in this Treasury sup- 
plies the means at once of consulting the other 
Scriptures that are illustrative. 


QUARTO BIBLES WITH WIDE MARGINS FOR 
SCRIPT NOTES. 


I. Margins 4 inches wide. Imperial 4to. 
15 


MANU- 
Price 
II. Margins 3 inches wide. Royal 4to. Price 

$13.25. 

IIL. Margins 2 inches wide. Demy 4to. Price 
50. 

IV. The Treasury, or Parallel-reference Bible. 
Price $7.50 in cloth. 

Also a large collection of Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Chaldee Works; Aids to the Study of the New Tes- 
tament Scriptures; Greek and Latin Versions of the 
Old and New Testaments; Lexicons; Concordances ; 
Indexes; English, German, French, Spanish, and 
Italian Versions of the Scriptures, Psalters, &c. 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 

No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadeiphia. 

dec 8—3t 


MPORTANT IN DENTAL SCIENCE.—The suc- 

cessful application of Vulcanized Hard India 

Rudder for the base to Artificial Teeth, instead of 
metal. 

This material must take precedence of all others. 
It is a perfect non-absorbent, and not effected by 
any temperature of the mouth; always firm, and re- 
tains perfectly its position under any pressure; is 
the strongest and most perfect masticating material 
ever ee and resembles bone in hardness. 

The teeth so closely unite with this as to be per- 
fectly air and water tight, and nothing can secrete 
around them. No part of the case can be affected 
by chemical agents to cause a pernicious influence 
to the remaining teeth in the mouth. 

Its weight is one-third that of metal, and in pro- 
portion to the lessening of its specific gravity the 
suction power is increased, rendering it most firmly 
fixed in its place. 

N. B.—It bears no resemblance to the Gutta 
Percha, which has been recently introduced. 

Gentlemen in the profession are invited to call 
and examine specimens, and all! others who are in- 
terested in the subject of Artificial Teeth. 

J. B. WHEAT, Dentist, — 

No. 433 Walnut street, near Broad, Philadelphia. 

Refers to the Professors of Yale College and other 
citizens of New Haven, where a Jong and success- 
ful practice has given him their eatire confidence. 

N. B.—Teeth with exposed nerves, he fills with- 
out destroying or inflicting pa'a, (excepting inflam- 


matory cases), 
dec 8—4t 


EV. DR. ROGERS’ THANKSGIVING SER- 
MON.— Our Obligations to God; « Sermon, 
preached on Thankagiving Day, November 22d, 
1855, iu the Seventh Presbyterian Church, Phile- 
de'phia. By the Rev. P. Regers, D. D. Pamph- 
let, Svo. Price 15 cents, or eight copies for $1. 
Ameaica’s Misston. A Sermon, delivered on 
Thaoksyiving Day, November 22d, in the Arch 
Street Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. By the 
Rev. Charlies Wadsworth. Price 25 cents, of five 
copies for one dollar. 
Sent by mail free of postage on receipt of price. 
Just published 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIRN, | 


No. 144 Ches'nut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
dec 


ITTELL’s LIVING AGE.—Thie work is made 
4 upof the elaborate and stately essays of the 
Edinburgh, Quarterly, and other Reviews; and 
Blackwoud’s noble criticiams on Pvetry, his keen 
political Commentaries, highly wrought Tales, and 
vivid descriptions of raral and mountain Scenery ; 
and the contributions to Literature, History, and 
Common Lite, by the sagacious Spectator, the apark- 
ling Examuner, the judicious Atheneum, the busy 
and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and reepectable 
Christian Observer; these are intermixed with the 
Military and Naval reminiscence of the United Ser- 
vice, and with the best articles of the Dublin Uni- 
versity, New Mouthly, Fraser's, Tait’s, Aineworth’s 
Hood’s and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’ 
admirable Journal. We do not cunsider it beneath 
our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom from Punch; 
and, when we think it good enough, make use of 
the thunder of the Times. We shail increase our 
variety by importations trom the continent of Ku- 
rope, and from the new growth of the British colo 
nies. 

The Living Age is published every Saturday, by 
Little, Son & Company, corner of Tremont and 
Bromfield streets, Boston. Price 12} cents a num- 
ber, or six dollare a year, postage free. Remit- 
tances for any peried will be thanktully rece:wed 
and promptly attended to. dec 3—tf 


PAIR OF GOLD SPECTACLES—Constitutes a 
neat and appropriate Christmas gift; and we 
are prepared to furnish an article of beautiful work- 
manship for the approaching holidays. Our iilue 
trated circular, which ie furnished on application, 
and sent by mail free of charge, will enable persone 
ata distance to select and send to us the desired 
p*ttern. 
Gold Spectacles $5 and upwards, 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, Opticians, 
(Katablished in 1796), 
dec 8—3t 194 Chestnut strcet, Philadelphia. 


ARPER’S MAGAZINE, anv T. 8. ARTHUR’S 

HOME MAGAZINE—Will be sent one year 

for $3.50; or Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur's 

Home Magazine, one year, for $3.50; or Arthur’s 

Magazine and Saturday Evening Post, one year, for 

$3. Address T. 8. ARTHUR & CO, 

103 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

Price of Home Magazine, $2 a year. Four 
copies fur $5. dec 8S—4t 


TOW READY!—Rose Clark. By Fanny Fern. 
Price, $1.25. And for sale by bvoksellers 
generally. 

It is superior to any thing we have yet had from 
the gifted pen of Fanny Fern.—New York Mirror. 

It is certainly the best thing America’s favourite 
authoress has yet done.—N. Y. Entr’ Acte. 

It is ten times the superior of “ Ruth Hall,” ia 
every respect; and great as was the sale of that 
book, we sheuld aet wonder if this were tea times 
greater.— Boston krening Gazetle. 

lu this story, the writer maintains the character- 
istics which first gained her such wide celebrity, 
She is, by turns, witty, pathetic, scornful, and rev- 
erent—terrific in sarcasm, and warm, earnest, and 
ontpouring in eulogy—rapid in movement, always 
full to overflowing with life and energy, and alwaye 
going directly to the heart of her subject; and, 
finally, every quality is intensified and sharpened ia 
its elfects by an amazing power of condensation, 
compressing often into a piragraph, or a jine, what 
common writers would spread over a dosen drea 
pages.”? After alluding to the mauner in whic 
** Rath Hall’—Fanny Fern’s last previous work— 
took the public by storm, the writer adds of ** Rose 
Clark:**—** It is, in all respects, a better book, 
The author, instead of resting upon her laurels, has 
girded herself up to her work of self-improvement; 
she has pruned her expression of much of its ex- 
travegance, witheut losing any thing of her life, 
energy, or wit; she has shown creative capacity 
equal to her power of satire and invective.—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

Published by 
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MASON BROTHERS, 
23 Park Row, New York, 


UST ISSUED BY THE AMERICAN TRACT 
SOCIE TY—WNo. 303 Chestnut street, Philadel- 


in. 

The Bible Text-Book; or, The Principal Texte 
relating to the Persons, Places, and Subjects occur- 
ring in the Holy Scriptures, arranged for the use of 
Ministers, Teachers, Visitors, and all Students of 
the Bible. With two coloured Maps, and a variety 
of useful Tables. 208 pages, large 18mo. Price 
25 cents, or 30 gilt. 

This book comprises the substance of two ¥ 
useful litthe works published in Great Britain, one 
of which an American clergyman found so necessary 
for constant use in his studies, that he attached a 
string to it, and fastened it to his table, that it might 
be always at hand. The texts releting to Aaron, 
Abraham, afflictions, atonement, &c., alphabetically 
arranged, are placed together under each head, giv- 
ing a ready view of the Bible instruction on each 
topic. We trust it will be at once an additional 
incentive and he!p to the study of the inspired word, 
the one great repository of truth. A Chronological 
Index and valuable Tables fur reference are an- 
nexed. 

Responsibilities of American Merchants for the 
Conversion of the World to Christ. By John A. 
Jameson, Esq., Freeport, Illinois. Pp. 48. Price 
10 cents, or 3 cents in paper. 

This well-written treatise, to which was awarded 
a premium of $100, offered by a merchant of New 
York, considers the commercial relations of mer- 
chants to heathen nations, their enterprise and 
practical business talents, the peculiar character 
and relations of merchants of the United States, 
and their duty to make liberal! and regular contribu- 
tiops, with other claims devolving upon them. 


Little Bessie, &c., comprising Sammy and his 
Father, Ellen’s Visit to the Shepherd, and Louise 
Scheppler, each 32 pages; 128 pp. 18mo; 20 cents, 
or 25 gilt. 

Jane E. J. Taylor, &c., comprising Angusina the 
Greenlander, Margaret Ann Walton, and Africanér, 
each 32 pages; 125 pp., 18mo; 20 cents, or 25 gilt. 

dec 0—3t 
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LLUSTRATED BOOKS!—In elegant antique 

bindings, for the Holidays. 

The Birds of the B ble. A royal octavo volome 
most elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
twelve exquisitely coloured plates. 

The Parables of Frederick Adolphus Krumma- 
cher. Illustrated by twenty-six fine engravings. 

The Life of Martin Luther, with a Sketch of the 
Reformation in Germany. [Illustrated by sixteen 


beautiful engravings. 

The Christian’s Daily Delight. A Sacred Gar- 
land culled from English and American Poets. Il- 
lustrated by eight engravings on steel. 

History of the Crusades, by Proctor, containing 
over one hundred and fifty illustrations on wood. 

Miss May’s American Female Poets, containin 
Selections from their writings, with Biographical 
Notices of each. Numerous steel engravings. 

Dr. Bethune’s British Female Poets, on the same 
plan as Miss May’s book. Illustrations on steel. 

The Women of the Scriptures. Edited by the 
Rev. H. H. Weld. Eight fine steel plates. 

Scenes in the life of our Saviour. Edited by Rev. 
Rufus W. Griswold. Eight steel engravings. 

Montgomery’s Complete Poetical Works, re- 
printed from the last London edition. Edited by 
himeelf. 

Dictionary of Poetical Quotations, on every sub- 
ject, from all the Poets. A very useful and elegant 
volume. 

Weld’s Sacred Poetical Quotations, or Scripture 
Themes and Thoughts as Paraphrased by the Poets. 
With steel engravings. 

JUVENILE BOOKS. 

A very large assortment suitable for all ages, with 
plain and coloured plates. 

STANDARD AND RELIGIOUS BOOKS, 

Including al! the latest issues of the press, in va- 
rious Lindings. 

For sale, wholesale or retail, at low prices, by 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
25 South Sixzth street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
dec 8—tf 
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PANORAMA OF LIFE AND LITERA-~ 

TURE.—Published Monthly at the Office of 
the Living Age, Boston. Every number of this 
work will contain articles of leading interest; grave 
and earnest, yet not heavy; popular, and yet of 
abiding value. To these will be added, in profuse 
abundance and great variety, Tales, Poetry, Voy- 
ages, Travels, aid whatever—within the bounds of 
sound taste and good principlee—may be included 
under the large head of Light Reading. But mere 
light reading soon becomes wearisome, unteses 
there breathe from it spirit and heart, life and soul. 

We promise a Magazine that shall be more and 
better than mere amusement: a Bovk suited to the 
leisure of the old and wise—and yet abundantly at- 
tractive to the young and ardent. It will freely 
provide for the Imagination, as well as for the Rea- 
son and Memory. 

Contents of the Sizth Number, December 1855.— 
The Autograph Miscellany—Sisty Examples. For- 
tunes of Glencore—by Dr. Lever—Part Ii. The 
Physician for All. New-Mexzican Indians and Govw- 
ernor Merewether. Peter the Hermitin Nicaragua. 
Chinaism in England. Lyra Germanica—the Chrie- 
tian Year. Sir Richard Steele—Life and Works. 
The Christ of History. Zaidee: 4 Romance, Part 
XI. Songs of Scotland of Half a Century—with 
Memories. Currer Bell. The Secret Agent—a 
Comedy. Burning Movataia. Turkish Poems oa 
the War. Plurality of Worlds. Tottering of Ro-ve. 
Dreamers. Horace Greeley and Albert Smith. Poor 
Angelica. Abductions in Ire'and. Mise Nightia- 
gale. The Benefit of Christ’s Death. The Majesty 
of the Law. Poetical Wills. Joan of Arc—Her 
Mission and Martyrdom. Lycanthropy ia London: 
The Wehr-Wolf. Days and Nights of Moose Hunt- 
ing. The Turkish Gentry at Home. The Masical 
Apologist. Title Page and Index to Volume i. 
And many Short Articles. Poetry—Analogy of Na- 
ture. Iwill lead them. A Dollar’s Worth, by Dr. 
Holmes. Boston Baby Show. British Association. 
Is itCome ? Work! Work! Old Friends and Old 
Times. Summer. Great Thoughts, 

Teams—For three dollars a year, received at the 
office of publication, the work will be sent free of 
postage to any post office in the United States. 
Two copies, five dollars a year; five copies, ten 
dollars a year. 

The volumes begia with the January and July. 
— al rde ! ded to by the pub- 
7 All orders promptly atten y pu 
lishers, LITTELL, SON & CO., Boston. 

dec 
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axp Exunons: in 
which és shown that all the Distinctive Doct:ines 
of the Presbyterian Confession of Faith are taught 

- by standard writers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Churcb. By the Rev. Henry Brown. Philadel- 

_ phia, 1855, William 8. & Alfred Martien. 12mo, 


430. 
. This ise book well calculated to startle our 
Methodist brethren. Always eager for contest with 
Calvinists, they will here find « Calvinistic antago- 
nist who hits them bard with weapons taken from 
their own arsenal, and protects himself with a shield 
of their own fabrication. Without a metaphor, he 


thing which is accomplished by the author. He 
strengthens the Calvinistic argument. It is so scrip- 
tural, thet its professed enemies can hardly entertain 
any reverence for the sacred oracles, without, at 
least, occasionally giving it their support. We com- 
mend the book as an excellent one. 


Ross Cranx. By Fanny Fern. New York, 1855, 

Mason Brothers. 12mo, pp. 417. 

We profess we were favourably impressed by 
many of the sketches in « Fern Leaves,” and felt a 
certain degree of sympathy in «Rutt Hall,” asa 
supposed auto-biography, in which the personal 
wrongs of the author were resented; but in the 
present book we feel much less satisfaction. Its 
plot is unnatural, and in the development of charac- 
ter there is an exaggeration of both the good and the 
bad. The general tone is rather morbid and un- 
genial. It has, however, redeeming traite, and there 
are sketches in it which, if viewed apart from the 

neral story, are graphic and highly pleasing. Judg- 

g from our own impressions, the book will be less 
generally acceptable to the admirers of Fanny Fern. 


PAMPHLETS. 


«Oon Ostications to Gop,” is the title of a 
Thanksgiving sermon preached by the Kev. E. P. 
Rogers, D. D., Pastor of*the Seventh Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia. From the text, « How much 
owest thou unto my Lord?” the author enumerates 
the personal, social and civil blessings received from 
God, and imposing obligations of obedience and 
gratitude. The discourse is well constructed, and 
presents a favourable specimen of pulpit rhetoric. 
In its enforcement of moral obligations arising from 
the munificence of God, its aim is sure, and its effect 
must have been good. Published by William 8. 
and Alfred Martien. 


«Slave Holding not Sinful,” is an argument de- 
livered by the Rev. Samuel B. How, D. D., of New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, before the General Synod 
of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church, on the 
occasion of the debate which recently took place in 
that body on the application to be received by the 
North Carolina Classis of the German Reformed 
Church. The application was resisted mainly on 
the ground that the Classis was in a slaveholding 
State, and that its reception would disturb the peace 
of the Synod, if it did not, in fact, countenance the 
institution of slavery. As slaveholding was regard- 
ed by some of the opposers as sinful and unscriptu- 
ral, Dr. How contended that simply in itself consid- 
ered, it was not a sin, and that, so far from there 
being any scriptural prohibition of it, there was evi- 
dence, both in the Old and New Testaments, of its 
being countenanced and tolerated. This he engaged 
to demonstrate, and although he acknowledged sla- 
very to be an evil, and subject to abuses, he main- 
maintained that per se it was not asin. Whatever 
may be the impressions of his readers as to his posi- 
tions, they will regard the argument as an able 
one. 

We have received an Address delivered before 
the Graduating Class of -the United States Naval 
Academy by Commander Charles Henry Davis. 
The author, with a commendable desire to have our 
Navy officered by men of education and talent, ear- 
nestly enforces on the graduates the duty of prose- 
cuting their studies after they shall have entered 
upon public service. His counsels are excellent, 
and precisely adapted to the circumstances of his 
auditors. We are pleased with the prospect of 
having the Navy of our country not only under the 
control of brave and thorough seamen, but of men 


2 who will reflect honour on their country by their 
- general intelligence and learning. 


Geographical Etymologies. 


Under this head, Ji Piemonte, a Tarin 
paper, gives the following etymologies of the 
most important places of the theatre of war: 
Alma, a river and mountain (from the 
Greek), nourishing, holy. Azoff (Sea of), 
from the name of a — thus called in mem- 

of Azuff,a Polish prince, who possessed 
the year 1200. Balaklava (Sclave), 
handsémé key (or a corruption of the Ital- 
ian bella chiave), meaning the same, it bav- 
ing been for a time in possession of the 
Genoese. Batchiserai (Tartar), palace of 
the gardens. Belbek, or Balbek (Russo- 
Tartare), beautiful mountain. Bug, and 
Sclave,) affluent river. Bu- 
uk-Uzen (Turkish), t river. Bujuk- 
ré, great house. Crimea, from the Cim- 
rian Cherish). Erzerum, from Arzel- 
m 


me 

Rau kish), city or country of the 
Romans, as Romelia, the country of the 
Rumeliotes. Kupatoria, frofa Mithridates 
_Eupator ( father.) Euxin (Black Sea), 
from the Greek Eu and Xenos—well, good, 
propitious to strangers ; the initia] Eu is often 
to be met with in names of Greek origin, 
such as Eubwa, Euganei, Eupator, Euclides, 
Eugenia, to wit—good race, 
well born. Yeni-Kaleh (Turkish), new 
castle. Yeni-Sala, new hamlet. Yenitch, 
new . Kaffa, from Kaffirs (Tartar or 
Arab), infidel, namely, the Greeks, from 
whom the Tartars took it. Kamara(Greck), 
bow. Kamiesh, from Kamentz (Sclave), 
stone. Kars, from the Celtic car, caer, 
stronghold, or more probably from the an- 
cient Caria (it appears to be the same town 
as is called Karsis, by Strabo). Kerson 
and Kersonese, peninsula. Kerch, 


hard, difficult pass. Kin- |. 


), peninsula. Liman (Greek), 
harbour or bay at the mouth of a river. 
Nicolaieff (Greco-Russian), town of victory. 
Odessa (from Qdessos), an ancient colony 
of the Milesians, little distant, according to 
some, from the present site of Oczakoff, and, 
accordia 4 to others, of Varna. Perekop 
Nome ussian), boundary, limit, frontier. 

venerable town. Sim- 

city. Tagan 

a river. Tamao (Tartar), nearly the Greck 
Liwes.. Tcherneya (Russian), black, an 
epithet of reka, river. Wanagoria, (Fana- 
goria), an ancient Greek colony, the name 
meaning lighthouse across the rocks. 


BY HADASSAH, 


Thie is a land of shadows ; 
In happiness or care 
They follow on our footsteps, 
Like phantoms, every where. 
Shadows, darkly brooding 
On the cottage wall, 
Shadows in the curtains 
Of the rich man’s hall. 


Where the forest standeth, 
Where the green grass waves, 
Where the ocean smileth, 
O’er the place of graves— 


Where the gay procession 
Moveth through the street, 

Where the funeral follows, 
Telling time is fleet— 


Where the sounds of pleasure, 
Steal upon the air, 

In the lonely grave yard— 
Shadows every where. 


Shadows when the maiden 
Wears the bridal wreath, 

Shadows when she sinketh 
To the arms of death. 


Shadows when the infant 
Comes to bless our store, 

Shadows when its coffin 
Passes from the door. 


In the days of childhood, 
In our manhood’s prime, 

In the old man’s twilight, 
Shadows on each time. 


Shadows where the Christian 
Treads his way to God, 

In the path of sorrow 
That his Saviour trod. 


When his faith is strongest, 
When his footsteps roam, 

Still the shadow veileth 
His eternal home. 


Shadows darkly brooding 
O’er the brow of death, 

As he bids the trembler 
Yield his fleeting breath. 


Shadows darkly stealing 
Like the shades of night 

Over death’s stern portal; 
Onward—fadeless light! 


A Rare Bird Captured. 


A Mayslick (Kentucky) correspondent 
announces the capture of a large and beau- 
tiful snowy owlet near that villa This 
singular biped measures thirty-six inches 
from the point of the bill to the extremity 
of the tail, stands twenty-six inches, and 
from tip to tip of wings is five feet seven 
inches. The plumage of the breast and 
under the coverts of the wings and thighs 
is as white as the driven snow, and as silk 
as the cygnet’s downy crest. The cod, 
back, wings, and tail are white, handsomely 
margined with spots of a dusky hue. The 
beak is of an cbony, and the eyes of a bright 
yellow colour. The legs are large and fea- 
thered to the very feet, and the toes are 
armed with formidable claws. The snowy 
owlet is a native of the most northern re- 
gions of both continents, but is only an oc- 
casional visitant to the model republic. He 
braves the coldest winters, even on the bar- 
ren grounds, far from any shelter that might 
be derived from the woods. In such situ- 
ations he perches on high rocks and stones, 
watching for his prey, his snowy plumage 
rendering him almost undistinguishable. 
His hideous note, when sounded in the 
silent depths of midnight, breaks the gen- 
eral pause with a horrid variation, and is 
so dismal that a celebrated traveller ob- 
serves it adds gloom and dismay even to a 
Greenland winter. 


Keep your Guns at Half-Cock. 


During the hunting season we have fre- 
quent accounts of damage to life and limb 
by the accidental discharge of percussion 
guns, and not unfrequently, too, in the 
hands of those whose experience would 
seem to be a sufficient guarantee of their 
safety. 

A word of counsel, properly heeded, will 
cut off the most prolific source of these dis- 
asters, and it is this :— Never carry a load- 
ed gun with the hammer down upon the 
cap. 

“Almost every injury, perhaps every one 
upon record, from the accidental discharge 
of the percussion gun, is attributable to the 
violation of this important rule, growing, in 
most instances, out of want of consideration 
of its great danger. This danger will at 
once be apparent to any one who will ex- 
amine a percussion cap, its elements and 
use, the action of the common lock, and 
then the manner in which accidents occur. 
The fulminating mercury in the cap is so 
exceedingly sensitive that a small force, 

uickly applied, is sufficient to explode it. 
When the hammer is on the cap, if it be 
drawn back toward the half-cdck, but not 
far enough to catch at half-cock, and then 
allowed to fall suddenly on the cap, it will 
explode it; and again, a smart blow on and 
behind the hammer, driving it firmly upon 
the cap, will produce the same result. In 
either case the gun will be as effectual 
discharged as though it had been fi 
cocked and the trigger pulled. 

To illustrate this, take a few instances of 
death and injury, some of recent date, in 
and near this city. 

A youth who was hunting in the vicinity, 
wished to obtain some berries which hung 
over his head out of reach. Taking his 
gun by the muzzle, he placed the hammer 
(then down upon the cap) over the bough, 
using it as a hook to draw the fruit toward 
him. As he drew it down, the resistance 
of the bough slightly raised the hammer 
from the cap; the bough slipped from its 
hold, and the young man received the whole 
charge in his bosom. Had the hammer 
stood at either half or full cock, such had 
not been the result. 


to place his gun (hammer down upon the 
cap) into the boat; as he slipped it along, 
the hammer was struck behind and toward 
the cap, by some part of the boat, with suf- 
ficient force to explode the cap; the gun 
was discharged, and he was killed. Had 
the hammer stood at either half or full cock 
this would not have occurred. 

Not long since we had an account of one 
who was standing upon a porch, resting his 
gun near its edge; it a from his hand, 
and in its descent both hammers (which 
were down upon the caps) were struck 
against the porch so forcibly as to discharge 
the gun; the loads were lodged in bis head. 
Had this gun becn half. cocked, he would 
not have been hurt. 

Another, standing behind his buggy, un- 
dertook to place his gun in front, by reach- 
ing over the back of the seat; in passing, 
the hammer, which was down, struck the 
front edge of the seat, discharging the gun. 
He was not hurt, but his friend, standin 
near him, had a hairbreadth escape. Had 
this gun been either half or full cocked, 
neither his friend’s life no his own would 
have been imperilled. 

Within a few days one of our most valua- 
ble citizens was seriously damaged by the 
explosion of his gun. Drawing it through 
a fence, hammer down, the hammer was 
slightly lifted from the cap by the rail 
above it, and being suddenly 
ploded the cap, which, of course, discharged 
the gun. Had his hammer been sot to 
either the half or the full cock, he would 
not have been hurt. 

Instances need not be multiplied —every 
our land can furnish its pro- 
portion. They will be found every where 
of the same character, all cecurring from 
this improper mode of carrying the ham- 
mers. There are many who have always 


carried them thus, under the impression 


A lad hunting on the water, attempted 


that it is the safer way, and it is surprising 
how exte ly this impression prevails; 


to such cod her who wish to do right, 
this article will 
If a k ect, none other 
should the hammer, at the 
half-cock, may, by striking it violently be- 
hiod, be broken off, but the gun cannot be 


thus disc , or if struck in front suffi- 
ciently , may be driven to the full 


cock—or, failing to catch there, it will fall 
again to the balf-cock; it can go no further; 
if it reach the full cock, the trigger must 
then be used before a dischargecan occur; but 
in no event can a hammer, at either half or 
full cock, be-made to explode a cap by force 
applied to the hammer, either before or be- 
hind; application in these cases must be 


= to the trigger. he half 

men, at t - 
you would avoid injury to yourself or your 
neighbour, in no case carry your hammer 
on the cap—or suffer any body who s0 car- 
ries it to hunt with you.— Washington 
Star. 


Exercise in the Open Air. 


From Hartstene’s expedition to the Polar 
Sea, we extract the following :—“ Nature has 
qualified man to breathe an atmosphere 120 
degrees above zcro, or 63 below it, a differ- 
ence of 180 a without injury to 
health ; and the doctrines of physicians that 
great and sudden changes of temperature 
are injurious to health is disproved by re- 
corded facts. There are very few Arctic 
navigators who die in the Arctic zone; it 
is the most healthy climate on the globe to 
those who breathe the open air. e have 
among our associate observers one who ob- 
serves and records the changes of tempera- 
ture in Australia, where the temperature 
rose to 115 at 3 o’clock, P. M., and next 
morning at 5 was down to 40 degrees—a 
change of 75 degrees in fourteen hours; 
there the people are healthy—and another 
at Franconia, (N. H.,) where the changes 
are the most sudden, the most frequent, and 
cf the greatest extent of any place with 
which I am in correspondence on the Ameri- 
can Continent ; and yet there is no town of 
its size that has so great a proportion of its 
inhabitants who pass the age of three-score 
years and ten. It is the quality of the 
changed air that constitutes the difference 
that physicians notice, and not the tempera- 
ture.” 


Canadian Postage Stamps. 


We learn from the Post Office Depart- 
ment, at Washington, D. C., that Cana- 
dian postage stamps are not unfrequently 
fae ts letters intended to be mailed at 
offices within the United States, for Canada. 
It may be useful to the public to under- 
stand, that on any letter mailed within the 
United States, whether to another office 
within them or to a foreign country, no 
postage stamp except those of the United 
States can be used to pre-pay, or recognized 
as evidence of pre-payment of the postage 
on such. 


Sharpening Edged Tools. 


The Washington National Intelligencer 
translates the following from a German sci- 
entific journal :—* It _ be long been known 
that the simplest method of sharpening a 
razor is to put it for half an hour in water 
to which has been added one-twentieth of 
its weight of muriatic or sulphuric acid, 
then lightly wipe it off, and after a few 
hours set it on a hone. The acid here sup- 
plies the place of a whet-stone by corroding 
the whole surface uniformly, so that nothing 
further but a smooth polish is necessary. 
The process never injures good blades, while 
badly hardened ones are frequently im- 
proved by it, although the cause of such 
improvement remains unexplained. Of 
late this process has been applied to many 
other cutting implements. The workman, 
at the beginning of his noon-spell, or when 
he leaves off in the evening, moistens the 
blades of his tools with water acidified as 
above, the cost of which is almost nothing. 
This saves the consumption of time and 
labour in whetting, which, moreover, speed- 
ily wears out the blades. The mode of shar- 
pening here indicated would be found espe- 
cially advantageous for sickles and scythes.”’ 


Heroism of a Dog in the Crimea. 


The following account of the exploits of a 
dog in the Crimea, which we translate from’ 
the Gazette of Trieste, surpasses every thing 
heretofore recorded of the devotion and bra- 
very of this noble animal:—‘“A great sen- 
sation has been caused in the camp of the 
Allies by the heroic deeds of a dog belong- 
ing to Colonel Metmann, of the 73d regi- 
ment of the line. On the 16th of August, 
during the battle of the Tchernaya, the 
quadruped broke his chain, fought in the 
ranks of the army, saved the life of a ser- 
geant and a soldier, and took three Russians 
prisoners. A ball struck his foot, but the 
wound only embittered the animal the 
more. He threw himself upon a Russian 
officer, flung him to the ground, and dragged 
him prisoner by his coat collar to the French. 
A gon has bound. up the wound, and 
the four-footed hero is convalescing. He 
will probably receive some mark of honour, 
as another dog in the English army has been 
rewarded with a medal for his devotion to 
his waster.” 


The Narcotics of the World. 


The use of narcotics is common to all na- 
tions, according to Professor Johnston, and 
that whether the people are civilized or rude. 
In the gilded saloons of Paris, these dan- 
gerous stimulants are resorted to, not less 
than in the hut of the Polynesian, or the 
wigwam of the red Indian. The Americans, 
the English, the French, and Europeans 

enerally use narcotics in the shape of to- 
0; the Turks, the Chinese, and the 
Hindostanese employ opium; while the Per- 
sians, the Africans, and the Indians of Bra- 
zil consume the extract of hemp. The 
Kastern Archipelago has its beetle-nut; the 
Polynesians, ava; and New Granada, the 
thorn-apple. Intellectual men, boasting the 
highest culture of the schools, are as much 
addicted to narcotics as unlettered savages, 
and are often as guilty of excesses in their 
use. Coleridge was no less a slave to his 
appetite, in this respect, than the most de- 
graded barbarian that tattooes his face or 
eats his enemies. It is estimated that to- 
bacco is consumed by eight hundred millions 
of men; opium by four hundred millions; 
hemp by nearly three hundred wmillions; 
betel by a hundred millions, and coca by ten 
millions. 

That men, in all ages and under the most 
varied social and intellectual conditions, 
should invent and use such diverse kinds of 
narcotics, is presumptive proof that there is 
something beside mere sensual gratification, . 
in the smoking of tobacco, the chewing of 
opium, or the inhalation of haschisch. Pro- 
fessor Johnston, in his exce!lent work, “The 
Chemistry of Human Life,” explains in 
what this something consists, and shows that 
narcotics really lessen the ordinary waste of 
matter in the human frame. A writer in 
Blackwood’s Magazine goes further, and 
points out by what law they have this 
effect. He says that any thing which stimu- 
lates men’s spiritual essence, be it tea, coffee, 
or the more perilous narcotics, tends to ar- 
rest decay and waste. When death 
occurs, for example, all vital power leaves 


the body, and then the chemical forces come 
into unrestrained play, and consumption be- 
gins immediately. But while the body is 
in full health, the vital forces hold the 
chemical ones in check, their influence de- 
creasing as disease sets in, and increasing as ; 
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new vigour, from whatever cause, is im- 
parted to the spiritual essence. 

The peril attending the employment of 
narcotics consists, therefore, more in their 
abuse than their use. Some dan them, in- 
deed, are so potent, as opium i 
for instance, as to nah it doubtful whe- 
ther they are not, under all circumstances, 
deleterious. But the excessive use, even of 
the simple narcotics, is fatal to long life 
and health; for though the over-stimula- 
tion of the nerves will arrest the waste of 
tissue for a while, as soon as the wT pe 
is the waste on more rapidly 
ways follows the excessive use of narcotics, 
is nature’s warning to the offender. If, 
therefore, he persists in habits which are 
sure to undermine his health, and conse- 
quently shorten his days, he cannot com- 
plain that he has had no notice. Nor let 
any man, who, in old or even middle age, 
finds his brain declining in power, complain 
if he has habitually used even the simpler 
narcotics to excess, much less indulged in 
opium or hemp. 

Now that it is known what it is in nar- 
cotics that is beneficial, we know also when 
they should be used and how. There is no 
longer, therefore, any excuse for their em- 
ployment, at improper times, or in hurtful 
quantities. The savage may still destroy 
himself with ava, because he is ignorant; 
but the civilized man has no excuse for imi- 
tating the example with opium or hemp. 


MANGE IN CaTTLE.—The disorder termed 
the mange, arises from the excitement of the 
skin, probably brought on by disarrange- 
ment of the organs of digestion in conse- 
quence of poverty, engendered by hunger 
and wantof shelter. After these are sup- 
plied, a wash made of gunpowder and 
water--charcoal, nitre, and sulphur, will 
be found a valuable application. Mange is 
an infectious disorder; remove, therefore, 


the sick beast from the rest of the herd.— 
Boston Cultivator. 


VeRMIN ON CALVEs.—It often happens 
that calves become covered with vermin, 
causing them to lose flesh and look very 
dull. To clean the calf is a very disa 
able piece of work; but if the following 
recipe is adhered to, they will become clean 
with a very little trouble. Give the calf a 
tablespoonful of brimstone for three morn- 
ings in succession. If one trial does not 
completely rid the calf, the second will nev 
fail.— Western Ayriculturist. 

Brine A Potson.—M. Reynel, of the 
Veterinary School at Ayort, France, com- 
municated to the Imperial Academy of 
Medicine in May last, the results of investi- 
gations upon the poisonous properties ac- 
quired by the brine, after a considerable 
length of time, in which pork or other meats 
had been salted or pickled. Although the 
nature of the poison is involved in con- 
siderable obscurity, its existence is clearly 
demonstrated. The poisonous properties are 
acquired in two or three months after the 
preparation of the brine, and its use then, 
mixed with food for any length of time, 
even although in small quantities, may pro- 
duce death. A simple solution of salt in 
water, after the same length of time, does 
not produce the same effect. The poison 
acts as a local irritant, exciting violent in- 
testinal congestion and inflammation; it 
likewise increases the secretion of the skin 
and kidneys, and exerts a direct effect upon 
the nervous system, giving rise to trembling, 
loss of sensation, convulsions, &c. Experi- 
ments were tried with it, in the veterinary 
school, upon horses, dogs, and pigs. As 
brine is sometimes used a second time for 
pickling and for other purposes, these facts 
should be remembered.— Boston Traveller. 


To PrevENT IRON AND STEEL RustIna. 
—Heat the iron or steel till it burns the 
hands, and then rub it with pure white wax, 
and polish it with a piece of cloth or soft 
leather. This simple operation, it is stated, 
fills the pores of the metal, and defends it 
entirely from rust, even though it should be 
exposed to moisture. 


Water For Horses.—Mr. Youatt, in 
his book called the “‘ Horse,”’ says that this 
noble animal will never drink hard water if 
he has access to soft; he will leave the most 
transparent water of the well for a river, 
although the water may be turbid, and even 
from the muddiest pool. 


Fire KInDLER.—A very convenient ma- 
terial for kindling fires, may be made by 
melting together, in any iron kettle, a quan- 
tity of tar and resin—putting in resin enough 
to render the mixture moderately hard when 
cold—and while hot stir in a large quantity 
of charcoal dust, or even saw-dust. When 
the mass is cold, break it up with a hammer 
into lumps, of a convenient size, say about 
as large as a hen’s egg. The smaller frag- 
ments produced in breaking, can be re- 
melted, and again broken to the required 
size. It will facilitate the breaking opera- 
tion, to pour the mass while hot upon a flat 
stone or hearth, that it may spread out into 
a flat cake. 


A Susstirute ror Tea.—Among the 
announcements of the day, says the Salti- 
more American, is one to the effect that a 
botanist in one of the interior towns of 
France, has discovered a native plant, which 
furnishes an infusion closely resembling in 
colour, aroma, and taste, an infusion of the 
black tea in China. The matter having 
been brought to the attention of the Empe- 
ror, a committee of examination was ap- 
pointed, and Mr. Perie, on his return to 
Cahors, sent them a package of his dried 
wild herbs. The committce spent several 
months in its investigation, and has but 
lately made its report. The Minister of 
Agriculture has just written to Mr. Perie, 
that besides the qualities of taste, smell, 
and colour, which are those of the best 
China teas, the new infusion is tonic and 
slightly stringent. The grand question of 
price, he added, is all that requires to be 
elucidated. The botanist replies that the 
plant is a common, and thus far, unservice- 
able weed; and that, even if cultivated, it 
may easily be produced at the price of 
twenty cents a pound. The Presse is de- 
lighted with this discovery, which is, indeed, 
one of more than ordinary interest, espe- 
cially as it is stated that one pound of the 
French weed yields five hundred cups of tea, 
and requires only ten minutes of preparation. 


CHARCOAL FOR SWINE.—Iteis not, per- 
haps, generally known, that one of the best 
articles that can be given to swine while in 
preparation for the tub, is common charcoal. 
The nutritive properties are so great that 
they have subsisted on it without other food 
for weeks together. Geese confinéd so as 
to deprive them of motion, and fattened on 
three grains of corn per day, and as much 
coal as they can devour, have become fat- 
tened in eight days. The hog eats vora- 
ciously, after a little time, and is never sick 
while he has a good supply. It should al- 
ways be kept in the sty, and be fed to the 
inmates regularly like all other food. 


ProrecTinc HALF-HARDY PLANTS.— 
The time is near at hand when every plant 
known, or suspected to be too tender to 
withstand the winter, must be secured, or 
it may be too late. Very many of the 
choicest perennials can scarcely be said to 
be perfectly hardy, and are much benefitted 
by drawing a little loose earth around them, 
and, as winter sets in, nature’s own cover- 
ing, some of the decayed leaves, scattered 
over and among the plants. The same will 
hold good to the biennial and annual flow- 
ers. Roses, too, will require protection in 
some way or other. No doubt many will 

refer to take up and pot their choicest 
Finds, and where there is a good cold pit, 
this is perhaps the safest plan. As all that 
is required during the winter is to keep 
them alive, a three-light pit, properly con- 
structed and filled, would hold a large quan- 
tity. It should be sunken in the ground 


entirely, except the plate, if the soil is suf- 
ficiently dry and just deep enough to take 
the plants. In lifting, more care should be 
iven to preserve the roots entire, than the 
Fei any soil with them, as it will be de- 
sirable to use as small pots as the roots will 
conveniently go into, for the sake of secur- 
ing room. For potting, the soil should be 
fine, so as to be easily filled in about the 
roots, and if one-half decayed leaves or 
other vegetable matter, with plenty of sand, 
so much the better. Any straggling shoots 
may be cut off, but it is better to defer 
the regular pruning till spring. When 
first placed in the pit, they should be kept 
close for a week or so, and afterwards kept 
cool, so as not to excite into fresh qouth. 
During the depth of winter the glass may 
be kept entirely covered and without air, 
except now and then on a favourable day, 
a little may be given to clear off any damp 
that may arise. In some of the warm, 
weather, towards the end of February, they 
should be pruned, and all decayed leaves 
cleaned out from among them. Give air 
plentrfully as the weather gets warmer, to 
— their growing much, as it is desira- 
le to have them as hardy as possible, so as 
to be able to plant them out as soon as the 
frosts have fairly gone. Give them rich 
soil and plenty of room, and an early and 
fine flowering may be made certain, and the 
Bourbon and China kinds will searcely be 
out of flower till winter comesagain. Many 
will prefer to keep them in their green- 
houses or windows, and secure a season of 
flowering in the winter, but they will not 
flower so early or fine after it in the open 
ground. They may also be kept in a cool 
cellar in pots, or in soil in a box; for this 
the soil should be moist just enough to keep 
them from drying up, and the nearer set in 
frost after they are taken up for this pur- 
, the better. Any of the rough-leaved 
Tarieties of roses will stand out unharmed, 
if laid down and covered with soil; and if, 
in addition to this, the first deep snow is 
— about them, and kept from melting by a 
ayer of straw; or long dung over the smooth- 
leaved kinds, as the China and Bourbon, 
will usually stand. The pithy nature of 
the wood of these kinds, and their sub-ever- 
green habit, render them more difficult of 
preserving.— Country Gentleman. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


LITTLE MARY. 


From the group of little faces 
One is gone— | 

In the old, familiar places 
Sad and lone, 

Father, mother, meek-eyed brother, 
Sit and moan. 


Sit and moan for one departed, 
Pure and mild, 

Little Mary, gentle hearted, 
Darling child; | 

And as nestling memories thicken, 
Griefs grow wild. 


Home once bright, how cold and dreary! 
Shadows deep 

Fall on forms and hearts aweary, 
Eyes that weep ;— 

Thought is in the church-yard seeking 
One asleep. 


Still the merry laugh deceiving 
Fills the ear; 

Tiny arms yet fondly cleaving 
Dry the tear; 

Footfalls, silvery footfalls, patter 
Far and near ;— 


Ears instinctive pause to hearken, 
All in vain; 

Days drag on, and skies shall darken 
O’er with pain, ° 

But the heart will find its lost one 
Ne’er again! 

From the treasured fireside faces 
Here to-day, 

From the tender, warm embraces, 

 Dropp’d away, 

Sleeps she ’mid forgotten sleepers 
In the clay. 

Ah! what weary numbers sighing 
To be free, 

Little Mary, would be lying 
Low with thee! 

Where no care nor eating sorrow 
E’er shall be. 


Weep not when ye tell the story 
Of the dead— 

’Tis a sunbeam joined the Glory 
Overhead ! 

“‘ For of such sweet babes is heaven,” 
Jesus said, 


AN INTERESTING INCIDENT. 

A little Indian boy named Jack in the 
Indian school established on the Red River, 
by the Rev. Messrs. West and Cockran, mis- 
sionaries of the English Church Missionary 
Society, was taken very sick. In this condition 
one of the missionaries visited him, and ob- 
serving a Bible lying under the corner of his 
blanket, he said: 

“ Jack, you have a friend there; Iam glad 
to see that; I hope you find good from it.” 

Weak and almost dying as the poor fellow 
was, he raised himself on his elbow, held the 
Bible in his emaciated hand, and while a smile 
played on his countenance, he said :—“ This, 
sir, is my dear friend. You gave it to me 
when we all went down to live at Mr. Cock- 
ran’s. For a long time I have read it much, 
and often thought of what it told me. Last 
year I went to see my sister, across Lake Win- 
nepeg, (about two hundred miles off,) where I 
remained two months. When I was half way 


back over the lake, I remembered that I had |- 


left my Bible behind me. I immediately turned 
around, and was nine days by myself, tossing 
to and fro in my canoe, before I could reach 
the place; but I found my friend, and deter- 
mined I would not part with it again; and 
ever since that time it has ever been near my 
breast. And I have been thinking that I 
should have the blessed book buried with me; 
but I have thought since, that I had better 
give it to you when I am gone, and it may do 
some one else good.” 

While speaking thus he was often inter- 
rupted by his cough, and when he had finished, 
he sunk down upon his pillow entirely exhaust- 
ed; and soon after he died and went to his re- 
ward—another trophy of the grace of God 
through the instrumentality of his word, which 


_is able to make men wise unto salvation. 


THE UNGRATEFUL SON, 

The following incident was related last year 
by the Rev. R. Weiser: 

“The eye that mocketh at his father, the 
ravens of the valley shall pluck it out.” Prov. 
xxx. 17. This is a terrible denunciation 
against ingratitude to parents, and even to 
the present day is sometimes virtually ful- 
filled. 

Some years ago an Irish gentleman who was 
an extensive contractor on the public works, 
was reduced to poverty by the profligacy and 
dishonour of an ungrateful son. The old man 
lost his wife, and to add to his calamity, 
his health failed, and to fill his cup of sorrow, 
he lost his sight. Thus poor, friendless, blind, 
and forsaken, he found an asylum in the 
Franklin county alms-house, Pennsylvania. 

While an inmate of this refuge for the af- 
flicted, his wicked and ungrateful son travelled 
that way; he was informed of his father’s 
situation, and that his parent wished to see 
him; and although he passed within two hun- 
dred yards of the alms-house, he refustd to 
stop and see the kind father he had ruined. 
Now, mark the result. 

The very day he passed the alms-house on 
his way to Gettysburg, in an open carriage, 
he was overtaken by a storm, and took a se- 
vere cold, that resulted in the destruction of 
his eyes. He lay at Gettysburg in a critical 
situation until bis funds were exhausted, and 
those who had him in charge took him to the 
Franklin county alms-house, 


The very day he was brought in, his father, ) 


having died the day before, was carried out. 


He was put in the same room, the 
same bed, and in a short time followed his 
neglected and broken-hearted father to the 
judgment-seat of Christ. It is a fearful thing 
to fall into the hands of an angry God. 


INSTRU MENTS. —Survey- 

or’s Compasses, Surveying Chains, Mathemati- 
cal lustruments, &c. ; 

McALLISTER & BROTHER, Opticians, 
(Established in 1796,) 

194 Chestnut strect, below Eighth, Philadelphia. 

a A priced and descriptive Catalogue, with nu- 

merous illustrations, furnished gratis, and sent by 


ELLS ! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at their long 
established and enlarged Foundry, manufac- 
ture upon an improved method, and keep constant 
ly on hand, @ large assortment of their superior 
Belle, of all descriptions suitable for Fire Alarms, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted with their “ Rotating Yoke,” 
and other improved Hangings, which insure the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in ring- 
ing. Warrantee given of tone and durability. For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 
apply for Circelar to 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
ap 28—ly® West Troy, Albany county, New York. 
HILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN OF SALVATION. 
—A new edition, with a Supplementary C 
ter. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

In presenting the public with a new edition of 
this celebrated treatise, we would call attention to 
a few facts respecting it. Twenty thousand copies 
have already been sold in this country alone. Al- 
though written for the public at large, it has been 
adopted as a text-book in some of the higher Semi- 
naries of learning in this country, and in the Theo- 
logical Seminaries of the Free Church of Scotland. 
It has been translated into the French, Welsh, Ger. 
man, and Italian languages, and is now being trans- 
lated into Hindostanee. The distinguishing feature 
of this new edition, and that which greatly enhances 
the value of the work, is the Supplementary Chap- 
ter which the author has added, and in which he 
encounters the *“ latest form of infidelity’? that has 
arisen since the book was first published. The 

ogress of error made this addition necessary for 

ts complete adaptation to the present time. This 
chapter discusses the subject of a ‘* book-revela- 
tion,’ ard ie entitled :—** An Objective Revelation 
necessary as a means of the Morai Culture of Man- 
kind.”? The discussion of this topic is in the au- 
thor’s happiest vein, and the new infidelity receives 
a staggering blow. 
This day published by 


« GOULD & LINCOLN, 
nov 24—3t 59 Washington street, Boston 
AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Col- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
x Goods carefully packed for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—tf 


EW AND INTERESTING PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 

I. The Assembly’s New Digest, being a Collec- 
tion of the Acts, Deliverances, and Testimonies of 
the Supreme Judicatory of the Presbyterian Church, 
from its Origin in America, to the Present Time, 
with Notes and Documents explanatory and histori- 
cal: constituting a complete illustration of her 
polity, faith, and history. Compiled for the Board 
of Publication, by the Rev. Samuel J. Baird. Oc- 
tavo, pp. xxii, and 856. Price $3.50. 

Il. The Port Folio of Entertainment and Instruc- 
tion. Compiled by the Editor of the Board. Quarto. 
Price $1.59. An elegant volume for the holidays. 
Illustrated with superior wood engravings. 

III. Learning to Converse. With numerous en- 
gravings. 18mo. Price 25 and 30 cents. 

IV. Sermons and Essays, by the Tennents and 
their Contemporaries. 12mo. With a Portrait of 
the Rev. Gilbert Tennent. Price 70 cents. 

V. Memoirs, including Letters and Select Re- 
mains of John Urquhart, late of the University of 
St. Andrews. By William Orme. Witha Prefator 
Notice and Recommendation, by Alexander Duff, 
D.D., LL.D. I2mo. Witha Portrait. Price 65 
cents. 

VI. Owen on Temptation and on the Mortification 
of Sin in Believers. 12mo. With a Portrait. Price 


60 cents. 
VII. Whatis Presbyterianism? By the Rev. Chas. 
Hodge, D. D. 18mo. 15 cents. 


VIII. The Christian Ministry not a Priesthood. 
By the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D. 18mo. Price 
15 cents. 

IX. Life Sketches from Scottish History, or 
Brief Biographies of the Scottish Presbyterian 
Worthies, with an Engraving. 18mo. Price 20 
and 25 cents. 

X. Suggestions on the Religious Instruction of 
the Negroes in the Southern States, together with 
an Appendix containing forms of Church registers, 
furm of a constitution, and plans of different denomi- 
nations of Christians. By Charlies Colcock Jones, 
D. D. 18mo, tract form, pp. 132. Price 10 cents. 

Published and for sale, together with a most val- 
uable assortment of religious books, by the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. 

OSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 

4 ‘ No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

ec 1—3t 


AW AGENCY.—Janes C. Davis, Attorney and 
Counsellor-at-Law. All business entrusted 
will be promptly attended to. Address him at 
Montpelier, Richmond county, North Carolina. 
oct 13—12m 


ECOND EDITION.—My Father’s House; or, the 
Heaven of the Bible. By the Rev. James M. 
Macdonald, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.25. 

Clothed in that glowing and elevated diction for 
which the pulpit style of Dr. Macdonald is dis- 
tinguished, they are at the same time imbued with 
the spirit of a joyful Christian hope, enriched with 
frequent scriptural citations and passages from the 
writings of great and good men, who while living 
here had bright anticipations of heaven.— New York 
Observer, 

It is plain and practical, full of good sense, and 
an admirable guide to one’s meditation on a theme 
of surpassing interest. . . . This work meetsa 
want in our religious literature, and will have an 
extensive circulation.— Puritan Recorder. 

It is conceived and written in a spirit at once in- 
telligent and devout, and while it shuns al! vain 
speculation, is full of the results of extended study 
and earnest reflection.— New York Examiner. 

The work is composed in a style of much beauty 
and force.—Christian Intel. 

Among the many books that have lately appeared 
on the subject of heaven, we are disposed to place 
this in the very firstrank. It is earnest, scriptural, 
fervent, and sensible, going to the full verge of the 
light of Scripture, and yet not Jaunching forth into 
wild and baseless speculation.— Watchman and Ob- 


No susceptible reader will rise from the perusal 
of these pages, without experiencing a renewal of 
his strength, and a higher and purer confidence in 
his ** Father’s House’’—his home, eternal in the 
heavens.—Godey’s Magazine. 

It deserves a place in every one of Christ’s house- 
holds.—Chicago Cong. Herald. 

One of the most interesting volumes of the year. 
The style is elevated and chaste, the doctrine un- 
exceptionable, and the subject-matter, that with 
which every family, or perhaps we ought to say, 
considering its practical importance, with which 
— person should be acquainted.— Brooklyn 

x” This book will be sent by mail, postage paid, 
for the price appended, to 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 


dec 1—2t 145 Nassau street, New York. 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelius, Baker 
& Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—ly 


OOD AND ATTRACTIVE BOOKS FOR THE 

YOUNG.—Henry and Bessie; or, What they 

did in the Country. By the author of ‘* Flower of 

the Family,’? ** Susy’s Six Birth Days.”?> With nu- 

merous illustrations. 16mo, 192 pages. 50 cents; 
cloth gilt, 63 cents. 

Adapted to children from 8 to 10 years of age. 

It has a charming simplicity, and overflows with 
a genial love for children, which makes it at once 
true to the highest conception of art, and as attrac- 
tive as nature.—WN. Y. Evang. 

The Child’s Sunday Book; or, Stories from the 
Bible. With nine coloured illustrations. 16mo, 
160 pages. 60 cents; cloth gilt, 75 cts. 

Adapted to children from 6 to 8 years of age. 

A Sunday book for the nursery, written ina lively 
and pleasant style, which will be sure to captivate 
and instruct the little reader, while its gay pictures 
will render it still more attractive. 

Little Susy’s Siz Birth Days. By her Aunt Su- 
san. Square 16mo, neatly illustrated. 50 cents. 

Adapted to children from 4 to 6 years of age. 

Providence sent into our family a little orphan 
girl of four years, who knew not a letter of the al- 
phabet. These, however, she soon learned, and by 
the time she was able to put two letters together in 
a syllable, she began, of her own accord, to spell 
out Susy’s Siz Birth Days ; and so adapted was the 
style and subject matter to her childish capacities 
that it enchaimed her attention and awakened her 
interest tosuch a degree that she would sit and read 
it for hours in succession.—Chris. Mirror. 

Only a Dandelion ; and other Stories. By the 
author of ** Susy’s Six Birth Days,” &c. With four 
illustrations, New and cheap edition. 18mo. 50 
cents, 

Adapted to children from 10 to 12 years of age. 

They are very sprightly, full of those minute 
touches of description ard feeling such as none but 
a mother can write. We commend the book as one 
that will bring joy to any household.—N. Y. Evang. 

Upward and Onward; or, the History of Robert 
Merritt. By the author of ‘‘Irish Amy.’? 1Smo, 
300 pp. With three illustrations. 50 cents. 

Adapted to children from 10 to 12 years of age. 

The boy hero, raised from degradation, encour- 
aged to virtue and industry, and eventually success- 
ful, enlists the reader’s interest, as he watches his 
onward and upward course.— Presbyterian. 

It is an admirable volume to put into the hands of 
youth whose education has been neglected by par- 
ents and guardians —Chris. Observer. 

Pictures and Stories for Little Folks. Large 
square 16mo. With fifteen coloured illustrations. 
Fancy binding, 63 cents. 

Adapted to children from 3 to 5 years of age. 

A big picture-book, with stories to match. If the 
stories should not interest the little readers, which 
is scarcely a possibility, they cannot fail to find 
amusement and instruction in the pictures with 
which the book abounds. 

Published by ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
683 Broadway, corner of Amity street, New York. 

x7 On the receipt of the specified price, remit- 
ted in postage — or otherwise, copies will be 
sent by mail prepaid. 

Sold in Philadelphia by Wm. S. & A. Martien ; 
and Smith & English. dee 1—3t 


EW JUVENILES FOR 1856.—Tules Eng- 

Hsh History. lUlustrated, 16mo. 75 cents. 
Gilt extra, $1.25, 

These tales have all of them truth for their basis, 
being founded on the most striking events in Eng- 
lish history. They are written with chaste aod 
beautiful simplicity. While they will be sure to ar- 
rest the attention and grati © curiosity of the 
young, they will also enrich their minds with much 
valuable historic material, that is worthy to . 
permanent lodgment in the memory.— Puritan 


Kate Kilburn; or, Sowing and Reaping. By the 
author of Jeanie Morrison.”’ Lilustrated. 16me. 
75 cents. Extra gilt, $1.26. — 

This is a capi tale, in which the solemn truth 
expressed in the title is elaborated im a graphic and 
impressive manner. Heartiessness and 
with a love of finery and display on the one hand, 
and » thoughtfulness, and enlightened piety 
oa other, are portrayed in their nature and 
issues, ahd the lesson the book is affectingly 
taught.— Banner. 

Tales of Travellers, for Winter Evenings. By 
—— Hack. Llustrated. 75 cents, Extra gilt, 
$1.25. 

Contents in part.—Journey Across the Desert of 
Arabia—Ali Bey on the Sea—Golownin’s Cap- 
tivity—Loss of the Alceste—Adventures in a Cata- 
comb—Ulloa Crossing the Andes—Adventures in 
Iceland—A Visit to the Esquimaux —Pitcairn’s 
Island—Loss of the Wager. 

Nellie & Truro. By the author of ** Vara, or the 
Child of Adoption.” I2mo. $1. Extra gilt, $!.50. 

Aunt Edith; or, Love to God the Best Motive. 
By the author of ** Clara Stanley,” ‘* Florence Eg- 
erton,” &c. Illustrated. 18mo. 50 cents. 

Emily Vernon ; or, Filial Piety Exemplified. By 
Mrs. Drummond. l6mo. 75 cents. Extra gilt, 
$1.25. 

The subject of which this volume treats is of the 
highest importance, and it is here presented in a 
winning tale. It is a well-written, vuful book. 
May it be put into the hands of thousands of sons 
and daughters.—Cong. 

The Southern Cross and the Southern Crown; 
or the Gospel in New Zealand. By Miss Tucker. 
Illustrated. 75 cents. 

This volume is full of the moet interesting details, 
illustrating at once the depth of human depravity, 
the debasement and cruelty of Paganism, and the 
power of the gospel to remodel the human sou! after 
the Divine image. It is an important contribution to 
our missionary literature, and is fitted to quicken 
the zeal of the Church in the missionary enterprise. 
—Argus. 

The Family at Heatherdale. By Mre. Mackay. 
18mo. 50 cents. 

A beautiful story, well conceived, graphically 
written, and with a most excellent moral. It sets 
forth in an attractive manner the happy results of a 
firm adherence, in every exigency of life, to a Chris- 
tian principle, and the usefulness which it will ac- 
complish, will doubtless be very great. It is illus- 
trated with many beautiful wood engravings.—Od- 
server. 

Philip Colville. A Covenanter Story. By Grace 
Kennedy. 30 cents. 


Ashton Cottage ; or, The True Faith. Illustrated. 
16mo. 60 cents. 

This beautiful volume, finely illustrated, is de- 
signed to impress lastingly on the minds of youth, 
that a life of usefulness and Christian living is the 
only true and happy one. It is written in a style of 
great purity and simplicity, and is highly entertain- 
ing, while it imparts the most valuable instruction, 
which cannot fail to leave its fruits of good in the 
youthful heart.—Spectator. 

The Minister’s Family. By the Rev. W. M. 
Hetherington. 75 cents. 

There are many passages of this artless tale of 
trial and toil that will bring tears to the eye, while 
its pictures of Scottish life and Scottish piety are 
drawn with an accuracy and a fervour that give it 
a high rank as a work of art.— Observer. 


The Footsteps of St. Paul. 
$l. Extra gilt, $1.50. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway, New York; and 
WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
144 street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
ec 1—2t 


HE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
CITY AND COUNTY OF PHILADELPHIA— 
Office, No. 25 East North street, between Fifth and 
Sirth, and Market and Arch streets, Philadelphia. 
—This is an Association for the spiritual and tem- 
poral relief of the poor of Philadelphia. It has been 
established twenty years, and is not sectarian in its 
character. 

To carry out more fully the designs of the Insti- 
tution, the Managers have recently directed the 
opening of a department for the purpose of procur- 
ing employment for those who come under the care 
of the Society; and they invite persons in the city 
and country, in want of help of any kind, to apply 
to and correspond with the ** Office Missionary,’’ 
Mr. John P. Arrison, who will attend to them 
promptly, and without charge. 

The Managers particularly desire to provide suit- 
able places and homes for orphans, and the children 
of parents unable to support them properly. 

C. E. Spanorer, President, 
Grorce H. Stuart, Vice-President, 
R. K. Hoertick, Secretary. 
Tuos. T. Mason, Treasurer, 
No. 158 Market street. 
x7 Office hours, from eight to twelve o’clock, 
A. M., and from two to five o’clock, P. M. 
dec 1—4t? 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN TRACT SOCIETY—No. 303 Chestnnt 
street, Philadelphia. 

Life of the Rev. Justin Edwards, D. D., the Evan- 
gelical Pastor, the Advocate of Temperance, the 
Sabbath, and the Bible. By the Rev. William A. 
Hallock of New York city. 556 pp., 12mo. With 
steel Portrait. Price 60 cents, or 80 cents gilt. 

Family Testament and Psalms, with Notes and 
Instructions. By the Rev. Justin Edwards, D. D. 
Prepared especially to assist common readers in un- 
derstanding the meaning of the Holy Spirit in the 
Bible, and to draw from it such instructions as they 
need. Price 70 cents in muslin, neatly bound. 

Legh Richmond’s Annals of the Poor. With 18 
neat Engravings. This volume contains the beauti- 
ful Stories of the Dairyman’s Daughter, Young Cot- 
tager, and African Servant. Also, a Sketch of the 
Life of its Author. Price 30 cents. 

Songs for Little Ones at Home, comprising 273 
Songs, with 62 beautiful Engravings. Adapted to 
children of all ages, happily commingling amuse- 
ment with moral and ‘religious instruction. Its 
popularity in the Nursery is well shown by its im- 
minense circulation. It is, with the Tract Primer, 
the child’s constant companion. Price 35 cents, or 
45 gilt. 

The Songs for Little Ones, Tract and Bible 
Primers, Peep of Day Series, Lady Huntington, 
Sprague’s Letters to a Daughter, together with 
many others of the Society’s publications of a simi- 
lar nature, present a most excellent catalogue for 
the selection of gift books. 


THE LIBRARIES. 


The Religious or Pastor’s Library of 25 volumes, 
12mo, $10, comprises 11,357 neatly printed pages, 
with a number of handsome steel Portraits. This 
Library contains D’ Aubigne’s History of the Refor- 
mation, 5 volumes; Sterling Christian Memoirs, 
and admirable Treatises on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. 

The Evangelical Family Library of 15 volumes, 
18mo, $5.50, or 36 volumes, $13, consists of well 
known works of equal value with those of the Pas- 
tor’s Library. 

The Youth’s Library of 70 volumes, 18mo, $10, 
contains 9630 pages, in fine paper, printing, and 
binding, with 255 highly finished frontispieces and 
engravings. This Library comprises Hannah More’s 


Illustrated. 12mo. 


Repository Tracts, 8 volumes, highly illustrated ; 
and, together with the other Libraries, affords one 
unsurpassed for Sabbath-schools. 

In addition to these, are two setts of highly illus- 
trated books expressly selected for children. One 
sett of 18 volumes, 18mo, 128 pages each, for $3.60, 
or 20 cts each. One sett of 22 volumes, 32mo, 128 
pages each, for $3.30, or 15 cents each. 

The Society have also constantly on hand, at their 
Depository, 303 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Re- 
ward Cards, and children’s books in paper, of all 
descriptions. dec 1—2t 


MITH & ENGLISH, Booxsetters & Importers, 

No. 36 North Sizth street, Philadelphia, will 

forward, by mail, the following valuable books, on 
receipt of the prices annexed : 

Conybeare & Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul. $6. 

The above is a work that has been received with 
exceeding favour. 

Olshausen’s Commentary on the New Testament. 
9 vols., each $2. 

Olshausen’s mind is of the family of Augustine. 
His admirable Commentary on the New Testament 
is of inestimable benefit to the student, nay, to 
every thoughtful reader of the Bible.— Archdeacon 
Hare. 

Fairbairn on the Prophecies of Ezekiel. New edi- 
tion. $2. 

The exposition in general bears evidence that 
the author possesses a sound judgment and correct 
habits of thinking. Many of the practical remarks 
are pertinent and striking. It will be regarded as 
among the few books in the language, or even in 
any language, which casts much light on this very 
ditficult prophecy.— Bibliotheca Sacra. 

Dissertations on the Genuineness of the Penta- 
teuch. By E. W. Hengstenberg. $5. 

The name of Hengstenberg guarantees the sound 
scholarship and critical acuteness with which it 
stands connected. In the departments of Old Tes- 
tament exegesis, no man in modern times has done 
so much for Orthodox Christianity; his defence of 
the Pentateuch, and his expositions of other books 
of the Old Testament, place him at the very head 
of Biblical scholars. —United PresSyterian Mag. 

Dissertations on the Genuineness of Daniel, and 
the Integrity of Zechariah. By E. W. Hengstenberg. 
And on the History and Prophecies of Balaam, by 
the same author. $3. 

It stands foremost. A very learned work, and 
more full and rich than even his ‘ Christology.”— 
Tholuck. 

History of the Apostolic Church, with a general 
introduction to Church History. By Philip Schaff, 
D. D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, Mer- 
cersburg. One vol. 8vo. $3. 

We have read the work with high admiration of 
the author’s powers, by which the narrative of Holy 
Writ bas been made to wear fresh attractions, and 
to develope beauties not often presented to ordinary 
readers. Fine taste, reat discrimination, sound 
learning, and a reverent and conservative piety, are 
some of the qualities which have struck us in the 
careful perusal of these volumes.—Journal of Sacred 
Literature. 

The Christian Life, Social and Individual. By 
Peter Bayne, A.M. 1J2mo., cloth, pp. 528. Price 
$1.25 


From James Hamilton, D. D., London.—To young 
men, especially, would we recommend this volume, 
with its thoughtful reasonings and its brilliant bio- 
graphies, 

Also, always on hand, a general assortment of 
Theological publications, comprising many very 


rare. Orders by letter will receive prompt atten- 
tion, and books forwarded by railroad at very low 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY.— 
Cmaater 
south-east corner Third and Chesinul aPr- 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
January Ist, 1855, $1,240,629.06.—-The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple pian of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Divi convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums. 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see tus. 
Ia the Savine Furp Deraaruert, Money is re~ 
ceived party. Also, Evewines on de- 
posit, in large or smal! sums, on which interest is 
allowed of rive PER CEFT. is the oldest five 

cent. interest paying Company in the City and 
te. Money paid back without notice, as usual. j 
DIRECTORS. 

hen R. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, M.D. 
Am W.Thompson,| Lawrence Johneo:, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereur, 
William M. Godwin, Gustavus English. 

R. Caawroan, President. 

Lawaence Jounson, Vice-President. 

Fix, Sec*y and Treasurer. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Alexander C. Hart, M.D, 

5" [n attendance at the Office of the Company, 
daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 2 o’clock, P.M. 

oct 25—ly* 


DEPOSITOR Y—No. 73 West Fay- 
ette street, Baltimore Maryland 


I. Learning to Converse. With numerous En- 
gravings. Price 25 and 30 cents. 

ll. Memoirs, including Letters and Select Re- 
mains of Joha Urquhart, late of the University of 
St. Andrews. By William Orme. With « Prefa- 
tory Notice and Reccmmendation, by Alesander 
Duff, D. D., LL.D. With a Portrait. Price 65 cts. 

Ill. Owen on Temptation and on the Mortifica- 
tion of Sin in Believers. Witha Portrait. Price 60 
cents, 

IV. Whatis Presbyterianism? By the Rev. Chas. 
Hodge, D. D. 15 cents. 

V. The Christian Mini not a Priesthood. By 
the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D. Price 15 cts. 

VI. Life Sketches from Scottish History, or Brief 
Biographies of the Scottish Presbyterian Worthies, 
with an Engraving. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

From R. Canter & Baotueas, just published, 

Evenings with the Romanists. By the Rev. M. A. 
Seymour. With an Introductory Notice by Dr. 
Tyng. Complete edition. 

All the Publications of Robert Carter & Brothers, 
New York; and William 8S. & Alfred Martien, 
Philadelphia, received as soon as published. 

TRACT HOUSE, No. 73 West Fayette street, 
nov 17—tf altimore. 


HE CHARACTERISTICS AND LAWS OF FIG- 
URATIVE LANGUAGE.—By David N. Lord. 
Designed for Use in Bible-Classes, Schools, and 
Colleges. Third edition. Published by Franklin 
Knight, 138 Nassau street, New York. Price one 
dollar. Sent by mail free of postage. 

The following letter from the Rev. Dr. Wines, 
resents the great practical value of this work asa 
ext-Book : 

Wasninoton Pa., Sept. 18, 1855. 

Franklin Knight, Esq.—Dear Sir—I have intro- 

duced Mr. Lord’s Treatise on the Laws of Figura- 
tive Language into this College, and taken one class 
through it. I have no hesitation in saying that I 
regard it as one of the very best class-books I ever 
used on any subject. The work is original in its 
conception, philosophical in its structure, lucid in 
its arrangement, and very exact in its definitions 
and enunciation of principles. The poetical selec- 
tions, by which the different kinds of figures are il- 
lustrated, are made with admirable taste and jud 
ment. Besides drilling my pupils very thoroughly 
on these, my plan was to require of them numerous 
written exercises, in which they exemplified, by 
their own original thinking, all the different sorts of 
figures used in discourse. | never saw students 
more interested or delighted in any study ; and I feel 
quite confident, that from no other of their College 
studies have they derived equal aid in the art of 
English composition. Yours very truly, 
oct 27—13t E. C. Wives. 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 

be obtained by addressing the Principal, 

Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—tf 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL ACADEMY—No, 
461 Race street, above Thirteenth, Philadel- 
W. M. RICE, A. M., Principal. 


phia. 
oct 


YATT’S SELECT SCHOOL FOR BOYS—Wil- 
mington, Delaware.— The location of this 
School is healthful and pleasant, the buildings large 
and commodious, and the grounds extensive. The 
Principal is assisted by a full corps of able and ex- 
perienced Teachers, and the School is furnished 
with a large Library, an excellent Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus, and a Reading-room, in which 
all the boarders have access to a large collection of 
the newspapers and periodicals of the day. Upon 
the Sabbath, boarders will attend church with the 
Principal. The departments of study are English, 
Mathematical, Classical, and Scientific. Boarders 
are charged only from the time of entrance, there 
being no regular vacations until after the 3d of July 
next. Boys between the ages of eight and sixteen 
preferred. 

Ternms—Per quarter of eleven weeks, payable in 
advance. Board, washing, and tuition in English, 
Mathematics, and Ancient Languages, $50; Modern 
Languages, each, $6; Drafting, $8; Vocal Music, 
$4; Instrumental Music, $10; use of piano, $4; 
Day pupils (payable in advance), English, Mathe- 
matics, and Ancient Languages, $12. Other extras 
as above. 

Rererences—Revs. A. Converse, D. D., Charles 
Wadsworth, Wm. Ramsey, J. A. Roche, W. W. 
Taylor; Messrs. Bullock & Crenshaw, Lea & Walk- 
er, Howell & Brothers, Sazerac & Co., and Capt. 
John Gallagher, Philadelphia. 

For further information, address 

sep 29—tf THEODORE HYATT, Principal. 


EPOSITORY BIBLE SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA. 
— Price & Carpozo, Booksellers & Stationers, 
opposite American Hotel, Richmond, Virginia, 
keep on hand publications of the American Bible 
Society, American Tract Society, American Sun- 
day-school Union, Evangelical Knowledge Society, 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, Presbyterian 
House. Religious and Miscellaneous Literature, 
Stationery, and School Books. Publications of the 
Baptist and Methodist Socicties furnished to order, 
Particular attention paid to the Sunday-school De- 
partment. Orders from the country promptly at- 
tended to. 
a Liberal discount on School-books to Teach- 
ers. oct 22—tf 


EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL— 
Mount Holly, New Jersey—Rev. Sanus. 
Mitter, A. M., Principal, assisted by an ample 
number of well qualified teachers. baskeenl to 
prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any busi- 
ness of life; with careful attention to health and 
physical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and mora! and religious instruction. 

Paice—$250 per annum. New pupils are re- 
ceived at any time, paying from the date of entrance 
only. The first term of the next school-year com- 
mences, Providence permitting, September 6th. 
For a Prospectus, with full particulars, address the 
Principal. Early application should be made. 

sep 

HELLY MALE HIGH SCHOOL.—Near German- 

town, Tennessee.—This Institution, beautiful! 
located on the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, 
sixteen miles east of Memphis, Tennessee, is now 
in session. No efforts will be spared to make it 
one of the best schools in the South. The school 
furniture and apparatus are of the best kind. The 
location is remarkably healthy. 

For further particulars, or Catalogues, address 

A. M. RAFTER, Principa’, 
nov 3—tf Germantown, Tennessee, 
SITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED.—A 
young Lady, of considerable experince ia 
teaching Music, a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, wishes a situation in a school, or private 
family, to teach Music, French, and other ornamen- 
tal branches, and would assist in English studies, 
Prefers going South. Good recommendations given. 
Address JULIA RANKIN, 
dec 1—3t Chester, Morris county, New Jersey. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
ladelphia, apd No. 286 Broadway, New 
York, by 

WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & CO. 

TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are pak., »xcept at the i 
of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS, 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for une 
am to tho cquat 
The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


av 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. — |. Shadows. 
j lomor very 
“Ave: p proud: endl” mail free of charge. ec t 
bis Mopzax Histony; or 
4 of the Eighteenth Pro- 
New York, 1866, Charles Scribner. 12mo, pp. 264. 
x ‘*'We have been gratified with the force and con- 
of the argoment of this book. In the 
gentory infidelity wes rife. It infected 
g the the academy, the fireside. We are left, 
3 in @ better era, to speculate on its causes, and trace 
ma Charch as the of 
of Publication. 
| pare tended to en open of re- 
2 : teligion. In other words, thet ntism | 
& 4s the parent of scepticism. The freedom which it ; 
¥ cherishes, while it may be prodective of good to man | 
in his political and ur interests, is wholly incon- 
"3 ‘sistent with an exalted feligious faith. This no- | ; 
3 tion is combuatted by the sutbor, by sn sppeal to | 
; historical fatts thet infidelity, in the forms in which LL | 
FARM AND GARDEN 
: The argument is riot to be analyzed in 2 few words. eas | 
; The book itself must be reported to, and the author 
! Sollowed in his facts, reasonings, and illustrations, to 
. form a just estimate of its merits. | all 
4 employs Methodists to fight Methodists, and ward _——__—————— | 
off the blows aimed at Calvinism. We have always | 
| known that Arminianism was inconsistent with 
itself, and that its advocates, in their wanderings, 
were sometimes likely, by mistake, to find themselves ee 
fn the camp of Calvinists. Mr. Brown has done a sea a 
7 good service to the cause of truth by collecting the ee _ 
Wesley himeelf was not infrequently found, uncon- : 
sciously, supporting the very Calvinism which he 
7 to abhor. This is, however, not the only 
Server. 
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